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PRCrACE 


Tju'; book ^Mll Mkr \o\\ to many parts of the world m 
5cnrrlj of ad\cnt«rc You wiH meet ilir work of some 
of our greatest v. men and he introduced to episodes 
which wall fill you with excitement, admiration, and 
amusement, for humour has not been forpoltcn. You 
will not alwa)-s be iraxellinc; m the same direction, 
for )our flight with Riehard Halliburton is from west 
to cPiSi, whereas your plodding journey with Peter 
rirmmg is part of liis travels from Pekin to Kashmir. 
Your journey begins and emb in the llritish Isles, 

TJic cxerciso at the bark arc suggestions which ma> 

help )ou to get more from your authors than mere 

entertainment You have ever)- nghi to dcm.ind to 

be cntciiained, hut >our plcasmc may become even 

greater if >ou are holjird to a fuller undrntandmg of 

\shat you arc reading. Some of the lessons )oii learn 

from gttting into the nimds of gnat wniers ma\ lead 

Nou tn ^om( thing mon* than a wisli to w me; \ouiiu*\ 

see the JON n is to h.avt the pow<r of sajing ju^t what 

\ou want to s 1 %, 1 nowing full will that juople wdl want 

to hear\itusa\ it Thus cannot b'' arhitved bv im’re 
* 0 

imitation, but an indglit into the w nice’s art ma\ b td 
to the development of )our own concealed .and un- 
ssisp-'ctetl powers. 

You m iv find the book ireful in stirring the tlio.jphtJ 
nke.adv w d rnefl bj taU* aial Ir-. om It is true *] ,''t 
vou tn.av see ’^c'-ncs like the e v hen vou vsut the ci’icm’’, 
but then y'U .are n* .a rr<eptivr nuani -ind tantio' rec.d! 
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CALL TO ADVENTURE 


everything you see In reading you may go at your 
own pace, make your own pauses to reread those parts 
which have given you the greatest pleasure, make your 
own comparisons and contrasts, and thus actively 
co-operate with the nnter It is not essential that you 
should read these adventures in the order in which they 
have been collected Reading itself is an adventure, 
follow where you hear its call 
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everything you see In reading you may go at your 
own pace, make your own pauses to reread those parts 
which have given you the greatest pleasure, make your 
own comparisons and contrasts, and thus actively 
co-operate ivith the wnter It is not essential that you 
should read these adventures in the order m which they 
have been collected Reading itself is an adventure, 
follow where you hear its call 
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As a nation the British have always owed 
both their survival as such and the projection 
of their spirit into a wider sphere to a 
capaaly for taking risks, and it is perhaps an 
almost tribal instinct amongst them to feel a 
peculiar affection for those who exhibit this 
capaaty at its best The man who plays 
always for safely is ordy a little less revered 
by them than the man who does not play 
unless he feels confident of victory By the 
daredevil they are interested rather than 
impressed, for they distrust stunts, those 
whom, in whatever field, thy honour most 
highly as sportsmen are generally men who 
combine the skill and authority of the pro- 
fessional with the pluck and insouciance of 
the amateur 


From The Times 
{Mas 15 . > 95 °) 
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DUEL IN THE MOUNTAINS 
> 

The Three Hostages, by John Buchan, is an excit- 
ing story oTaclventure, set mainly in Scotland 
Richard Hannay, the hero, becomes involved 
in a bitter feud with a man named Medina, a 
brave but unscrupulous \Tllain, which culmi- 
nates in the two men hunting each other with 
nfles among the Highland crags 

For the whole day they stalk each other, 
using all their knowledge of hunting and field- 
craft, without cither gaimng any advantage 
Then, just as night is coming on, Medina sights 
Hannay and fires wth deadly accuracy, wound- 
ing him severely in the left hand and causing 
him to lose his rifle 11 

Hannay, seriously hurt and unarmed, is now 
m a critical situation In an effort to escape 
from his enemy, he starts to chmb a narro\v 
and almost vertical fissure, or chimricy, on 
the mountain-side — wth Medina, "confident of 
success, m close pursuit 'it- , 


Mercifully it was now easier going — honest knee- 
and-back work, which I could manage in spite of my 
shattered fingers. I climbed feverishly with a cold 
stveat on my brow, but every muscle was in order, and 
I knew I would make no raisttike The chimney was 
deep, and a ledge of rock lud me from my enemy 
below. . . Presently I squired through a gap, 
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swung myself up wth my nght hand and my knees to 
a shelf, and saw that the difficulties were over A 
shallow gully, fiUed with screes, led up to the crest of 
the ndge It was the place I had looked down on three 
weeks before 

I examined my left hand, which was in a homd mess 
The top of my thumb was blown off, and the two top 
joints of my middle and third fingers were smashed to 
pulp I felt no pam m them, though they were dripping 
blood, but I had a queer numbness in my left shoulder 
I managed to bind the hand up m a handkerchief, 
where it made a gory bundle Then I tned to collect 
my wts 

Medina was coxmng up the chimney after me. He 
kneiv I had no nfle He was, as I had heard, an expert 
cragsman, and he was the younger man by at least ten 
years My first thought was to make for the upper part 
of the Pinnacle Ridge, and try to hide or to elude him 
somehow till the darkness But he could follow me in 
the transparent northern night, and I must soon weaken 
from loss of blood I could not hope to put sufficient 
distance between us for safety, and he had his deadly 
nfle Someivhere m the mght or in the dawning he 
would get me No, I must stay and fight it out 

Could I hold the chimney^ I had no weapon but 
stones, but I might be able to prevent a man ascending 
by those intncate rocks. In the chimney, at any rate, 
there was cover, and he could not use his nfle , But 
would he try the chimney^ Why should he not go 
round by the lower slopes of the Pinnacle Ridge and 
come on me from above ^ 

It was the dread of his bullets that decided me My 
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one passionate longing was for cover. I might get him 
m a place where his nfle was useless and I had a chance 
to use my greater muscular strength. I did not care 
what happened to me provided I got my hands on him. 
Behind all my fear and confusion and pain there was 
noiv a cold fury of rage. ' 

So I slipped back into the chimney and descended 
it to where it turned shghtly to the left past a hpsjs of 
rock. Here I had cover, and could peer doivn into the 
darkemng deeps of the great couloir.'^ 

A purple haze filled the f:;cgme, and the Machray 
tops were Uke dull amethysts' The sky was a cloudy 
blue spnnkled with staiij and mingled ivith the last 
flush of sunset was the first tide of the afterglow. ... At 
first all was qmet in the gully. I heard the faint trickle 
of stones which arc always falling m such a place, and 
once the croak of a hungry raven. . Was my enemy 
there? Did he know of the easier route up the Pinnacle 
Ridge ^ Would he not assume that if I could chmb the 
cleft he could foUow, and would he feel any dread of a 
man with no g^n and a shattered hand^ 1 

Then from far below came a sound I recognized — 
iron hobnails on rock. I began to collect loose stones 
and made a little pde of such amrhuhition beside me . . . 
I reahzed that Medina had begun the ascent of the 
lower pitches. Ever)' breach in the stillness was perfectly 
clear — the steady scraping m the chimney, the fall of a 
fragment of rock as he surmounted the low er chockstone, 
the scraping again as he was forced out on to tlic con- 
laimng ivall. The fight must have been poor, but the 
road was plain. Of course I saw' nothing of him, for a 

* A gnUy 
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bulge prevented me, but my cars told me the story. 
Then there was silence I reahzed that he had come 
to the place where the chinrmcy forked 

I had my stones ready, for I hoped to get him when 
he was dnven out on the face at the overhcing, the spot 
where I had been when he fired 
The sounds began again, and I waited m a desperate 
choking calm In a nunute or two would come the 
cnsis I remember that the afterglow was on the 
Machray tops and made a pale hght in the come below 
In the cleft there was still a kind of dim twihght. Any 
moment I expected to see a dark thing in movement 
fifty feet below, which would be Medina’s head 
But It did not come The noise of scraped rock still 
continued, but it seemed to draw no nearer Then I 
reahzed that I had misjudged the situation Medina 
had taken the nght-hand fork He was bound to, unless 
he had made, hke me, an earlier reconnaissance My 
route in the half-hght must have looked starkly im- 
possible 

The odds were now on my side No man in the fast- 
gathermg darkness could hope to climb the chff face 
and rejoin tliat chimney after its interruption He 
would go on till he stuck — and then it would not be too 
easy to get back I reascended my own cleft, for I had 
a notion that I might traverse across the space between 
the t\vo forks, and find a vantage point for a view 
Very slowly and painfully, for my left arm was 
beginning to bum like fire and my left shoulder and 
neck to feel strangely paralysed, I wnggled across the 
steep face till I found a sort of gendarme of rock, beyond 
which the cliff fell smoothly to the hp of the other fork. 
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The great gully below was now a pit of darkness, but 
the afterglotv still lingered on this upper section and I 
saw clearly where Medina’s chimney lay, ivherc it 
narrowed and where it ran Mt I fixed myself so as 
to prevent myself falling for I feared I was becoming 
light-headed Then I remembered Angus’s rope, got 
it unrolled, took a coil round my ivaist, and made a 
hitch over the gendarme 

There was a smothered cry from belmv , and suddenly 
came tlie nng of metal on stone, and then a clatter of 
sometlnng falling. I knew what it meant. Medma’s 
nfle had gone the way of mine and lay now among the 
boulders at the clnmncy foot At last we stood on 
equal terms, and, l^fogged as my mind was, I saw that 
nothing now could stand betivecn us and a settlement. 

It seemed to me that I saw something moving m the 
half-light If It was Medina, he had left the chimney 
and ivas trying the face. That way I knew there was 
no hope He would be forced back,. and surely would 
soon reahze tlie folly of it and descend. Now that his 
rifle had gone my hatred ebbed I seemed only to be 
watching a fellow-mountaineer in a quzindary.' 

He could not have been forty feet from me, for I 
heard his quick breathing. He was striMng hard for 
holds, and tlic rock must have been rotten, for there 
was a continuous dropping of fragments, and once a 
considerable boulder hurded doi\Ti the couloir. 

"Go back, man,” I cried instinctively "Back to the 
chimney. You can’t get further that way.” 

I suppose he heard me, for he made a more Holcnt 
effort, and I thought I could see himsjprawl at a foothold 
wluch he missed, and then siwng out on lus hands. He 
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was evidently weakening, for I heard a sob of weainness 
If he could not regain the chimney, there was three 
hundred feet of a fall to the boulders at the foot 
“Medina,” I yelled, “I’ve got a rope I’m going to 
send It down to you Get your arm m the loop ” 

I made a noose at the end with my teeth and my 
nght hand, working ivith a mamac's fury 
“I’ll fling It straight out,” I cned “Catch it when 
It falb to you ” 

My cast was good enough, but he let it pass, and the 
rope dangled down into the abyss 
“Oh, damn it, man,” I roared, “you can trust me 
We’ll have it out when I get you safe You’ll break your 
neck if you hang there ” 

Again I threw, and suddenly die rope tightened He 
bchevcd my word, and I think that was the greatest 
comphment ever paid me in all my days 
“Now you’re held,” I cned “I’ve got a belay here 
Try and chmb back into the chimney ” 

He understood and began to move But his arms and 
legs must have been numb wth fatigue, for suddenly 
diat happened which I feared There was a wild 
slipping and plunging, and then he swung out limply, 
missing the chimney, nght on to the smooth wall of 
the cliff 

There was nothing for it but to haul him back I 
knew Angus’s ropes too well to have any confidence in 
them, and I had only the one good hand The rope ran 
through a groove of stone which I had covered with my 
coat, and I hoped to work it even with a single arm by 
mo\ing sloivlv upwards 

“I’U pull you up,” I yelled, “but for God’s sake give 
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me some help. Don’t hang on the rope more than you 
need.” 

My loop was a Imge one and I think he had got both 
arms through it. He was a monstrous weight, limp and 
dead as a sack, for though I could feel him scraping and 
kicking at the chff face, the rock was too smooth for 
fissures. I held the rope ivith my feet planted against 
boulders, and wrought till my muscles cracked. Inch 
by inch I was drawmg him in, till I realized the danger. 

The rope was rating^ on the sharp bnnk beyond the 
chimney and might at any moment be cut by a knife- 
edge 

“Medina,” — my voice must have been like a wild 
ammal’s scream — “this is too dangerous. I’m going to 
let you down a bit so that you can traverse. There’s a 
sort of ledge down there. For Heaven’s sake go canny 
with tins rope ” '< v ( j 

I shppcd the belay from the gendarme, and hideously 
difficult it was. Then I moved farther do\vn to a httle 
platform nearer the chimney. This gave me about six 
extra yrnds. 

“Now,” I cried, when I had let him shp down, “a 
httle to your left. Do you feel the ledge^” 

He had found some sort of foothold, and for a moment 
there was a relaxation of the strain The rope swayed 
to my nght to^vards the chimney. I began to see a 
glimmer of hope 

“ Cheer up,” I cned. “ Once in the clumney you’re 
safe. Sing out when you reacli it ” 

The answer out of the darkness was a sob. I think 
giddiness must have overtaken him. or tliat atrophy of 

* Rubbing or chifing 
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THE WOODEN HORSE 

During tlic fii'st and second world wars many 
escapes from pnson camps w tre made by means 
of tunnels, dug with infinite patience and caution 
by the prisoners, who worked under great 
difficulties Their gaolcis, expecting tliem to 
tr>' to make a tunnel, took every' precaution to 
prevent their doing so, moreover, every imple- 
ment used had to be improvised from anvthmg 
that came to hand 

Tlie Wooden Horse, by Eric ^Vllhams, is a true 
and epic story' of how prisoners brilliantly out- 
witted their guards and gained their well- 
desen ed fi cedom The original ‘\Voodcn Horse’ 
was used to get into a strongly guarded camp, 
die modern one was used to get out 

This cxtiact tells how' die tunnel was first 
started, and it also shows how, despite their 
grim situation, the prisoners managed to retain 
a sense of humour 


c I ^ j 

Between them they had built the vaulting horse It 
stood four feet six inches high, the base covenng an 
area of five feet by three feet The sides w’crc covered 
with two-fcct-square plyw'ood sheets from Red Cross 
packing cases stolen from die German store. The sides 
tajpered up to the top, which w'as of solid w'ood boards 
padded widi their bedding and covered with w'hite 
linen material taken from the bales in which the 
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Cigarettes amved from England. There were four slots, 
four inches long by three inches wide, cut m the ply- 
wood sides. When pieces of rafter six feet long and three 
inches by two mches thick had been pushed through 
these holes the horse could be earned by four men in 
the manner of a sedan chair 
The horse was kept m the canteen. A canteen m 
name only — a long, low extension to the camp kitchen 
containing the barber’s shop and a large empty room 
used as a band practice room Like all the other 
buildings m the compound, it was raised above the 
surface of the ground, but it was built on a bnck 
foundation and more solidly than the hvmg quarters 
The entrance was by double doors reached by a short 
flight of wide wooden steps 
iVhile the horse was being built John had been 
recruiting prisoners for the vaulting He had posters 
made which he stuck up round the camp, advertising 
gym classes which would-be held every afternoon. 
Special pnsoners were detailed to talk to the German 
guards, remarking on this typical English craze for 
exercise and telhng them, casually, about the vaulting- 
horse 

That cvemng Peter made the top section of the 
shonng for the vertical shaft ' He made it with four 
sides of a plywood packing case reinforced and slotted 
so that they could be assembled mto a ngid four-sided 
box unthout top or bottom The box would stand a 
considerable inwards pressure 
John spent the cvemng in making twelve bags from 
the bottoms of trouser legs Several of the prisoners 
had made thcmscK cs shorts by cutting their trousers off 
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above the knee. When Jolm had sewn , the bottoms 
together, roughly hemmed the tops and inserted 
string, the trouser legs had become bags about twelve 
inches long. He fashioned hooks from strong wire with 
which he intended to suspend the bags inside the 
horse 

Dunng the week they had made two sand pits, one 
at the side and one at the head of where the horse was 
standing. They had made these ostensibly to soften 
the shock of landing on their bare feet. Actually they 
served as a datum mark to -’ensure that they always . 
replaced the horse on tlie exact spot. 

The next afternoon they took the horse out witli John 
inside It. He took with him a cardboard Red Gross 
box to hold the surface sand, the trouser-leg bags and 
hooks, one side of the vertical shoring and the bn^ayeris 
trowel they had stolen from the unfinished shower 
baths. 

Inside the horse John worked quickly. Scraping up 
the dcirk grey surface sand, he put it into the cardboard 
box and started to dig a deep trench for one side of the 
shonng. He put the bright yellow excavated sand mto 
the trouser-leg bags 

As the trench grew deeper he had difficulty m 
reaching the bottom. He made it ■wider and had to 
bank the extra sand against one end of the horse. It 
was hot inside the horse, and he began to sweat 

He finished the trench and put the plyAvood sheet m 
position He replaced the surplus sand, ramming it 
do^vn -with the handle of the tro^vel, packing the shoring 
tight. 

Standing on the framc\\ork of the horse, he carefully 
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spread the sand over the plywood sheet, packing it 
doivn hard, finally spnnkling the grey sand over the 
whole area covered by the horse — obliterating his foot 
and finger marks 

Callmg softly to Peter, he gave word that he had 
finished 

The vaulters inserted the carrying poles and staggered 
back into the canteen with John and the bags of sand 
Once inside the canteen they transferred the sand 
from the trouser-leg bags into long, sausage-hke sacks 
made from the arms and legs of woollen underwear 
These they earned away slung round their necks and 
down mside their trouser-legs 
The sand was dispersed m vanous places around the 
compound, some of it findmg its way by devious routes 
to the latnnes, some of it buned under the huts, some of 
It earned out in specially made trouser pockets and 
dug into the tomato patches outside the huts 
It took them four days to sink the four sides of the 
box Working alternately, they sank the box in the 
ground and removed the sand from inside it When 
they reached the bottom of the woodwork they dug 
deeper still, putting bncks under the four comers of 
the box to support it They made a trap of bed-boards 
and replaced this and the surface sand whenever they 
left the hole 

Finally they had made a hole five feet deep and two 
feet six inches square They had dropped the wooden 
box twelve inches as they worked The top of the box 
uas now eighteen inches below the surface of the 
ground. This eighteen inches of sand above the wooden 
trap gave them sccunt)' from the probing rods of the 
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fcrrcts^ and was also deep enough to deaden any 
hollow sound when the trap was walked on. But :t was 
too much sand to remove each time before reaching the 
trap. To make this eaisier they filled bags, made from 
woollen undervests. These they placed on top of the 
trap, covenng them with merely six to eight inches of 
surface sand. The bags were thm enough not to impede 
the progress of the ferret’s probe and enable them to 
uncover and recover the trap more qmckly. 

The wooden box stood on four bnck piles two feet 
high On three sides the shaft below the wooden box 
yvas shor ed wth pieces of bed-board. The fourth side 
was left open for the tunnel. 

It was possible to stand in the shaft, but it was not 
possible to kneel. To get into the tunnel they were 
forced to make a short buirow m tlie opposite direction 
Into this they thrust their feet while kneeling to enter 
the tunnel. 

The first seven feet of the tunnel was shored solid 
with bed-boards The shoring was made by Peter, in the 
evemngs, in the secunty of their room and taken down 
to the tunnel in sections and reassembled there. The 
whole of the work was done with a table knife and a 
red-hot poker. ' ^ 

To assemble the shoring Peter lay on his back m the 
darkness of the narroiv tunnel, sgrapmg away sufficient 
sand to shde the mam bearers into position before 
inserting the bed-boards. He had to work slowly and 
carefully, fearful all the time that a sudden fall of sand 
would bury liim He was alone down there and even 

' From umc to time the Gennans tested the ground to see if there had 
bren attempts at tunnelling 
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a small fall of sand would be enough to pm him, 
helpless, on his back m the narrowness of the tunnel. 

When the ceding of the tunnel was m position they 
had to fill the space between the top of the tunnel and 
the wooden ceiling with sand If this were not done the 
sand would fall and the ceding become higher and 
higher untd a telltale subsidence of the surface would 
reveal the path of the tunnel ‘ 

After the first seven feet of shonng, which they bmlt 
to take the force of the impact of the vaulters on the 
surface, the tunnel ran on without any shonng whatever 
Tlic tunnel was very small They had qmckly seen 
that the progress of the work would be deterrmned by 
the speed with which they could get the excavated sand 
away. The smaller they made the tunnel the less sand 
they would have to dispose of and the faster would go 
the work 

While one of them supervised the vaulting the other 
dug in the tunnel He worked alone down there 
Once he got into the tunnel wth his hands in front of 
his head he had to stay hke that He could not get his 
arms behind him again Nor could he crawl with them 
doubled up It was fingers and toes all the way untd 
he got to the end of the tunnel Once he got there he 
scraped some sand from the face with a trowel and 
crawled backwards do\%Ti the tunnel dragging the sand 
with him WTien he got back to the verticd shaft he 
had brought enough sand to fill half a bag And there 
were twelve bags to fill. 

There was no light in the tunnel and very httlc air. 
He worked entirely naked and spent his spell of work in 
a bath of perspiration He w'orked naked because it 
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was cooler and if he wore even tlie bghtest clothes he 
scraped a certiun amount of sand from the sides of the 
tunnel as he crawled along. Each bag of sand that was 
scraped from the sides of the tunnel meant one less bag 
taken from the face. 

And so they worked until they had dug a tunnel 
forty feet long. After forty feet they could do no more 
They had reached the limit of their endurance. The 
farther they pushed the timnel the more difficult the 
work became. The air was bad, and they were taking 
two hours to fill the twelve bags Not only were the 
tunnellers exhausted by the twenty-four times repeated 
crawl up the tunnel, but the vaulters, who had been 
vaulting every afternoon of the two months that it had 
taken to dig the forty feet, were exhausted too The 
tunnellers were given extra food, but the vaulters were 
not, and they had httlc energy to spare. 

Peter and John had dewsed games and variations 
on the theme of vaulting. A dozen men could not vault 
for two hours vatliout looking unnatural about it The 
whole time one of the tunnellers weis below ground the 
others would be in the vaulting team tiyang to make the 
two hours that the horse stood there appear as natural 
as possible. It was not easy, especially when the ferret 
was standing \vitliin earshot of the horse, watclung the 
vaulting. 

They organized a medicinc-ball and a deck-tenms 
quoit and stood in a arcle round the horse throwing 
them to one another. They even orgamzed a run round 
the circuit — leaving the horse vulnerable and alone 
with tlic trap open below it 

It was a considerable physical strain w^orking m the 
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tunnel , yet both of them preferred it to orgamzing the 
vaulting 

The end came one afternoon while John was in the 
tunnel Peter had gone to the main gate to find out how 
many Germans were in the compound It was ten 
minutes before they were due to take the horse in 
As he was walking back towards the horse he was 
met by one of the vaulters, pale-faced and rurming 
“What’s wrong?” Peter asked 
“There’s been a fall ” 

“Where?” 

“Near the horse ” 

“Is John all nght?” 

“We shouted to him, but we can’t get a reply ” 

Peter ran towards the horse A fall probably meant 
that John was trapped There were no air-holes He 
would be caught m the end of the tunnel, suffocating, 
trapped by the fall of sand 

The vaulters were grouped round a man who was 
lying on the ground Peter glanced qmckly towards 
the sentry boxes above the wire The guards were 
watching 

“Where’s the fall?” he asked 

“Wilde’s lying on it A hole suddenly appeared, so 
Wilde lay on it to stop the guards seeing it. He’s 
pretending he’s hurt his leg ” 

“How’s John’” 

“We can’t get a reply ” 

Lord, Peter thought, John’s had it He wanted to 
overturn the horse and go down, but the thought of 
the discovery of the tunnel stopped him Old John 
would be funous if he panicked for nothing 
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“Send someone for a stretcher,” he said “We must 
make this look as natural as possible ” 

Two of the vaulters went for a stretcher. Peter 
crouched by Njgel’s feet, his head near the horse. 
“John,” he called, “John ” 

No answer. 

“Roll over, Nig,” he said 

Nigel rolled over. There was a hole, about as thick 
as his arm, going down into tlie darkness of die tunnel. 

“John,” he called, “John'” 

“Hallo, Pete.” The answer was weak. 

“What happened^” 

“There’s been a fall, but I can clear it. I’ve taken 
some of the shonng from the shaft. I’ll ha\ e it fixed in 
a jifiy. Can you fill it from the top^ ” 

“OK. Let me know when you’ve got It fixed.” He 
pretended to attend to Nigel’s leg. 

“The confounded goons seem interested,” Nigel said. 

“The chaps with the stretcher ^vlll be here in a 
minute,” P.eter told him. “They’ll carry you to your 
hut That’ll explain what we’ve been doing.” 

Presendy he heard John’s voice, thinly, from inside 
the tunnel. “ I’m just putting the shonng in You can 
fill in in about five minutes ” 

What a man, Peter thought What a man. Good 
old John. He poked solicitously at Nigel’s leg. The 
two vaulters returned with die stretcher and a first-aid 
kit. Peter made a great business of bandagmg Nigel’s 
leg while die odicrs, shuffling round, kicked the sand 
towards die hole. 

“It’ll sink a bit,” Peter said “We’ll kick some more 
over it later on. "Wliat’s the rime^” 
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“Tliree- thirty ” 

“My heavens, it’s roll-call at four* We must get John 
up before then ” He banged on the side of the horse 
There was no reply. 

Ten minutes passed Still there was no sign from 
John. 

Oh, Lord, we’ve had it, Peter thought If we can’t 
get him up before roll-call we’ve had it “Come on, 
chaps, let’s get vaulting,” he said. “We can’t just 
stand around here ” 

They began to vault again Then he heard John’s 
voice, urgently, from inside the horse “Hey, Pete, 
what’s the umc'”’ 

“You’ve got five minutes ” 

“It’s a hell of a mess ” 

At the end of the five minutes they earned him into 
the canteen He could hardly stand. “It’s a hell of a 
mess,” he said. “There’s a bit of tree root there and 
the vaulting must have shaken it loose I’ve jammed 
It up temporarily, but it needs proper shonng ” 

“I’ll take some down ivith me to-morrow,” Peter 
said 

Eric Williams, 
The Wooden Horse 
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ESCAPE INTO SPAIN 

Farewell Campo is, by Brigadier Hargest, is 
another classic story of escape, this time from a 
castle in Italy By means of a tunnel six high- 
ranking Bntish officers manage to get away by 
mght and make for the Swiss border. Two qmte 
elderly generals set out to walk all tlic way, but 
after having gone over a hundred miles they are 
recaptured Tlie odicr four, disguised as Italian 
workmen, go by tram and reach hlilan, wluch is 
only a few miles from the border Here two of 
them are also captured, but the last two reach 
Switzerland and safety Even then they arc not 
satisfied, but determine to try to cross France, 
which IS still occupied by the Germans, to Spam 
and Gibraltar. They travel separately and both 
arc helped by members of the French Resist- 
ance Movement The first officer reaches Spam 
safely but dies soon afterwards from the rigours 
of his escape The extract belmv tcUs how 
Brigadier Hargest, the second officer, finally 
crosses the Pyrenees to Spain and freedom 


We all lunched together for the last time — Georges, my 
host and hostess, and I. Then I changed, and when I 
returned to the dining-room I presented a passable 
imitation of a Basque wwkman, with a blouse to match 
my overalls, a black tic, my heaty boots caked witli 
mud, an old j^ct, and a shabby leather coat on my 
arm. In place of my despatch case I carried a little pack. 
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When I offered my clothes to my host he accepted them 
reluctantly, insisting that he ivould send the httie case 
to me after the war Then another good-bye 

I knew the railway-station well by this time, and was 
confident of myself under most arcumstances We 
shared the long third-class carnage with some farm 
women and a party of young men who were going off 
to a forestry' camp on forced labour At the start they 
were very senous and despondent, but as we travelled 
they grew fncndly and bnghtened up considerably I 
gathered that the service was most unpopular 

Late that c\'emng we amved at a lovely old hill town 
Mounting the bicycles we had brought with us, we had 
what was to me a fantastic nde through narrow streets, 
over high bndges, along a road cut out of a cliff high 
above a nver In the bnlhant moonlight the land 
above and below was hke a fairyland 

We reached a village and stopped at one of tlic 
houses, taking our cycles inside at once There we met 
my next host and his wife, two simple French working 
people, eating their supper before the log fire on which 
It was cooked. I liked them at once, especially Jean — 
that, of course, is not his name He knew only one 
word of English, ‘ yes,’ and he used it emphatically at 
the most unexpected times Still, it was fhendher than 
‘no ’ He produced a railwayman’s jacket for me and 
a cap with gold facings, and outlined my job on the 
morrow 

Wc w ere to go down to the station at five o’clock and 
board the guard’s van of a goods-train going to tlic 
frontier. It would be wxll on its way by dawn I was 
to be a kind of second guard, doing odd jobs, taking 
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m parcels and bicycles and passing them out again at 
their destinations; if tlierc was nothing better to do I 
could always carry a lamp, which after dayhght could 
be cleaned. 

The next stage of the journey was to be the hardest 
No one could enter the Pyrenean frontier area without 
a safe-conduct signed by a high-ranking German officer. 
Of course I had one; nevertheless, I slept only fairly 
that night, waking up to rehearse my part in the next 
adventure. At four-thirty we rose, had a cup of coffee, 
and packed some bread and wine m the usual railway 
basket, in addition I earned a black and white hen 
that Jean was taking up the hne to a friend At the 
station were two trains going m opposite directions. 
Georges was going back with the bicycles on one; I was 
going on in the other. I have never seemed to harden to 
good-byes, and I felt this one deeply. I had grotvn to 
love and admire this little hero wth his qmet smile and 
unfailing courage. I hope I shall meet him again. 

I soon got the run of things. At first there was not 
much to do At the stations I carried out a lamp and 
gave it to Jean, then took over any bicycles and parcels 
that were handed up, and never spoke a word to any- 
one. Betiveen stations Jean rode somewhere else and 
I was left alone ^vlth another porter, who seemed to be 
changed at cadi station Once Jean brought back the 
locomotive driver to meet me He told me he had 
fought in Spain on die Repubhean side. He looked a 
good tough fdlow too. Another time he came back 
mth a business man who also wanted to -svish me luck. 

At dawn we came into a station where Jean said the 
train w'as leasing us to go dosvn a side hne and would 
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be away for two hours Under hjs direction I picked 
up a mailbag and my basket, crossed the tracks and 
entered the station office, passmg a German patrol of 
four on the way Inside w'cre about a dozen men, all 
railway officials, drivers, guards, and porters warmmg 
themselves at a fire while they waited to go on duty 
The room was warm and full of smoke I found a seat 
and simulated sleep Jean disappeared as soon as he 
saw me settled Although every one of those men must 
have known that I was not one of them, they took not 
the slightest notice of me They just went on talking 
One, who was breakfasting off a piece of bread and 
cheese, brought his wine bottle over and offered me a 
dnnk I took out my bread and mug and joined him 
without a word spoken 

A German sergeant-major came in and stood sur- 
veying the dozen or so of us with hauteur, the only 
arrogant German I saw in the whole of my French 
journey Within a few minutes a distinct change came 
over the atmosphere One by one, without the slightest 
ostentation, all those French railwaymen turned round 
in their seats showing their backs to the German They 
uent on talking all the time My breakfast compamon 
touched me on the shoulder and said " Come over to 
(he fire” He might have added “away from that 
fellow ” I could hear it m his voice I went, and 
slouched on my stool hkc one very weeuy In a little 
while one of the men went over to the German, w'ho 
by tins time was sitting down, and said that he must 
have his stool in order to begin work The sergeant- 
major stood there a while knocking the dottle out of his 
pipe, then he departed abruptly, fairly frozen out 
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The train leturncd and we set off again, cbmbing 
higher all tlie time and going deeper into tlic \vild gorge 
tliat led up to the pass over this section of the Pyrenees. 
Quite unlike the Swiss Alps, it had its own beauty. The 
trees had lost tlicir leaves, and the whole scene was of 
early \snntcr ivitli heavy frosts pending Soon we saiv 
tlie snow; once above the forest line there was sheer 
rugged grandeur. Wdien we passed through a tunnel 
and began to descend, I knew I was over the watershed ' 
and on the downlull iTin to Spain , 

At the station for the tiny mountam state of Andorra 
the train made a long halt and I had to endure a tense 
twenty minutes Jean came along and said that the 
tram patrol was coming through inspecting all papers. 
I busied m^^clf m the office part of the van, taking 
vanous papers out of pigeon-holes, checking up figures, 
and tossing the papers back Out of the comer of my 
eye I saw tlie patrol approach tlie open door and look 
up at me As they stood on the track leaning into the 
van to look round, I ivcnt on working busily, con- 
centrating on keeping calm and not danng to meet 
tlieir eyes It seemed a lifetime before I heard them 
turn away and troop back alongside the train. I looked 
up at Jean, who was at the otlier end of the van, very 
tense When he saiv tliat they had gone he placed liis 
hand over his heart and gave a loud “Ah'” like one 
deciding to hve again Then he walked over to a notice 
m German posted on tlie wall and spat on it. It made 
me fed better, too 

AVhen \\c started agam he told me he had telephoned 
tlie ffonPer staPon on raihvay business and learned in 
passmg tliat there were a lot of Germans and French 
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police on the platform Things did not look too pro- 
pitious He suggested that at the next station but one 
I should leave the tram and go into hiding, so when we 
stopped I picked up tlie mailbag, while Jean, carrymg 
my htde pack under his arm, led the way towards the 
office The patrol jumped down to watch the tram and 
the platforms, and we walked straight past them into 
the office A very large stationmaster was writing at his 
desk When Jean spoke a few words to him he opened 
a door behind him and pushed me through with his 
hand without looking up “Up the stairs,” was elU he 
said As I ran I heard the door close behind me On 
the landmg there were tivo women One of them 
looked at me for less than a second “Ah, I know Go 
into that bedroom ” As I reached the door I heard 
Jean’s whisde and the tram miming out of the station, 
taking the German patrol with it 

After a httle while the stationmaster and his wife 
came m and invited me into the warm kitchen, where 
I told them my story They had not been told about 
me, but they said all would be well A German patrol 
went up the road but they told me not to worry about 
it No one ivould go there, and meanwhile I must eat 
and rest Thars was the only house near the station, 
but I could see a mountam village a mile away, and a 
htde later I saw the second lady, a visitor for the day, 
set off towards it and return with a sack of potatoes on 
her back — more black market. 

At three o’clock the tram returned, and Jean ran up 
the stairs Everything seemed to be all nght When 
darkness fell a man would come for me with two 
bicy clcs, a man I could trust imphady He said “ Good 
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luck,” and impulsively embraced me and dashed doivn 
the stairs to his train. In a few minutes I saw his van 
disappear round a bend in tlie hne. 

At SIX o’clock, just as we ivere sitting down to supper, 
a young man came in. He had the bicycles, and as it 
was the Germans’ supper hour he said it would be 
advisable to go at once. I liked the look of this fellow — 
we’ll call him Francois. Spare and alert, with a face 
that in profile reminded me of an eagle, he looked as if 
he ivould be the nght man m a tight comer. 

Anotlier good-bye, this time m the darkness of the 
porch, and Fran50is and I mounted our cycles on the 
moonlit road. I asked him what I should do if we met 
the Gcmian patrol 

“Go straight on,” he said, “and leave them to me. 
I know them pretty well.” 

I’ll never forget that nde We chmbed a httlc, then 
the road began a long descent at a fairly steep grade, 
and ail I could do was hang on. The route ram over 
bndges, across small flats, along steep chfr-sides, the 
efiect of tlic moonhght and shadows as we passed was 
bewildenng. We met no one. The road beneath me 
became rougher and rougher, and try as I might I 
could not avoid the bumps and mts for the very good 
reason tliat I could not see them After a few miles my 
body felt as if it had spbt in two. Hanging on became an 
ordeal, but I was afraid to get off I became obsessed 
mth the idea that if I did a German would put out his 
hand for me, so I kept on folloiving Francois. At last a 
village came in sight and at a road j'unction Francois 
dismounted I tumbled off, what nas left of me. 
Stiffly I put my hand on tlic front tyre, it w as qmte flat 
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Wc had supper in my new fhend’s httle kitchen with 
his young wife, a small, very pretty girl who showed 
clearly the traces of Sparash blood apparent m most of 
the people m this area All the Pyrenean folk on both 
sides of the frontier are small, and for the first tune in 
my life my bare five feet eight gave me a feehng of size 
A party of four people came m and entered into a 
discussion m Spamsh, from tlieir gestures I knew it was 
about me The strangers were an old man, his wife, and 
tivo daughters, and although they were fnendly I was 
uneasy at being the subject of so much talk m such a 
place I went up to bed in a small room spotlessly clean, 
with evidences of the mountain chmber everywhere — 
skis, ice axes, alpenstocks* — like Switzerland and Rolf 
Burgis’s home in Belp on a small scale Frangois came 
up and we discussed ski-ing awhile, then he asked me 
if I was unliappy because strangers knew of my presence 
I adrmtted that I was uneasy but that I trusted him 
completely 

“Do you know,” he said, “that the old lady and her 
tivo daughters are spending all to-mght, until we leave 
here, watching the roads for the German patrols? When 
the time comes they will tell me exactly where they are ” 
I felt very penitent and humble towards tliose good 
people, who were doing so much for me, a stranger 
At about one o’clock wc rose and went down to tlic 
kitchen, ivherc a cup of coffee was waiting As we 
drank it Francois’s wfe shpped out into the moonlight 
Half an hour later she returned, and I asked her “Is 
it all nght^” 

“I don’t Ijiow,” she rephed in her precise, clipped 

* Long, pointed stafBi uicd in climbing 
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voice, "but neither my friends nor I can see any 
Germans ” 

I put on my pack and we shppcd out on to tlie httle 
street. It was very clear and beautiful, tlic deep gorge 
surmounted by sleep forest-covered slopes, while above 
tlie wlute snow ghslened like a weddmg cake in tlie 
moonlight We crossed a field, got into a gully, and 
began to chmb I looked back at tlie sleeping village 
where only one hght faintly showed — Francois’s wafe 
had left a lamp near tlie ivindow to give us our direction 
as we chmbed. Soon we entered the forest, where it 
was pitch dark, although we made good progress. 
Frangois always led straight up the mountain He 
wluspered that there were plenty of tracks, some of them 
probably only a few yards from us, but it was too dark 
to sec tliem. We chmbcd steadily, sometimes over bogs, 
one of which I went into up to my knees, then over 
scre e, and again into woods I was out of form after days 
of sitting about, and at times I thought my lungs would 
burst. Also, my boots were so large that, although I 
was wearing three pairs of socks, there was still too much 
room, and in the darkness I felt sure that the toes were 
'turned up like a harlequin’s c -d ' 

Round about four o’clock I saw the skyline tlirough 
the trees; in a httle while wc Ccime out into the open 
and crossed some meadows. ^Ve were above tlie forest 
line \Vhcn wc came to tlie snow it ^vas frozen hard and 
made easy walking, but here and there were large 
icefields making dangerous going — it nould have been 
more difficult but for the moon At last we came over 
a crest and Uicrc, sticking up out of the snow, was a 
square stone Francois bent over, read the inscription 
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and, standing up, said simply “France — Spam Now 
you are free ” 

If only I had been bom a woman, to enjoy a good 
cry! We sat down to rest, and I offered my compamon 
a htde of the cognac I had earned from Geneva, but 
he said he never drank before midday We tmdged on 
and came to another frontier-stone, which marked the 
boundary betiveen Spain and Andorra I walked on the 
soil of this hardy httle mountain state for a few yards 
and wshed I could stop to visit it 

We were very high now, probably about seven 
thousand feet, and it ivas bitingly cold The view was 
breath-taking Mile after mile of snow-peaked moun- 
tams all round us, and below on the French side the 
deep gorge I had descended yesterday, while on the 
Spamsh side the land feU away to a forest, beyond 
which was a vast plain Away to the south-east I could 
see the twnkhng lights of a frontier railway station 
Bcginmng our descent, we entered the forest, coming on 
to a mountain track rurming parallel with the frontier, 
used by foresters and shepherd and the frontier pohee 
It led to the nearest Spamsh town, whose street hghts 
we could see plainly far away to the east, fully twelve 
miles off 

Just before daivn Fran90is stopped and suggested 
that we should cat before he started back He had to be 
at work at eight o’clock He knew a short-cut down the 
mountain and did not mind meeting people when he 
was alone I discarded my railway jacket and handed 
It over, wishing I could have kept the cap as a souvenir 
Then I fished out a document that would prove my 
idcntit) to the Spanish police and three one-hundred 
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peseta notes I had earned. I also took out my last 
one-thousand Crane note and asked Frangois to accept 
It as a p)oor reward for his goodness. He refused. 
“Don’t let us spoil tlus. I am a patnot and no money 
can buy me One day when your army lands I shall 
have my reward. I shall be a fighting soldier again.” 

He had given me a walking stick to help me up the 
mountain and I held it up “Frangois,” I said, “this 
stick is valuable to me It vtII always remind me of 
you and otlier brave men I want to buy it It is wortli 
a thousand francs to me If you think the pnee excessive, 
give the surplus to your wife as a present ” 

“All right,” he rephed. “If you put it like that.” 

We stood up and said good-bye, tlicn he turned into 
the forest and disappeared 

I listened until the sound of his footsteps passed 
beyond my heanng He was the last of a band of men 
and ^vomen ivho had guided me and cared for my safety 
ivith completely selfless devotion. They had exposed 
tlicmsclvcs to pumshment, to certain death, if tliey were 
caught, and each one of them had spumed reward. 
I thought of them now — Frangois and his wife, Jean, 
Georges, my host and hostess of the aty and of tlic 
village, tlicir servants, the doctor, and the gendarme 
away on the other side of France. TTicy had all said the 
same tlung. “ I am a patnot I do it for France ” 

I was deeply moved. Twenty-five years ago I had 
been given Ae Legion of Honour by the President of 
France I knew that I ^%ould wear its nbbon in the 
future vath a deeper understanding of the m>sPcal 
quality tliat is called tlic spint of France 
I walked do\\Ti tlic mountain-side into Spam. I 
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cannot descnbe my feebngs, a mixture of sheer happi- 
ness and gnef because Miles^ was not there to share 
with me the joy of freedom, but as I strode along the 
mists in my mind cleared The mormng was very 
beautiful The sun had come up warm and stimulating, 
gleaimng on the snow-clad_Pyrenees surrounding me on 
three sides Below was the valley of a nver, with a plain 
on either side, each bordered by hard, stony mountains 

Coming over the top of a ndge, I perceived below me 
my immediate goal, a small town sitting on a hill m the 
centre of the plain On my left as I walked I could see 
a frontier village, just a huge railway yard scattered 
with houses, set nght m the lower edge of the gorge 
doAvn which I had come the evemng before The rail- 
ivay was plain now, miming up into the mountains, m 
and out of tunnels, crossing and recrossmg tlie nver on 
numerous bndges The gorge itself was an ugly gash in 
the great mountain chain looming majestically above it 

Soon there ivere signs of life Numerous teams of 
o\en came slowly up to meet me, some drawing two- 
wheeled carts dnven by old men in ragged clothing, 
with die day’s food for man and beast m the cart beside 
them For the most part the teams walked free, led or 
dnven by a man with a long stick wth which he tapped 
the horns of the ammals when he wanted them to go 
faster They earned their feed m a sack laid bcUvecn 
the great spread of their horns 

I greeted the dnvers wth a "Buenos dtas” to which 
they cheerfully replied It made me feel no end of a 
linguist They did not seem in the least cunous about 

* Regimld Miles, like Bngadicr Hargest, ivas a Nciv Zealander He 
•ucceeded in escaping from Ital> into Spun — only to die there 
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me In the forest where they were going I had seen 
heaps of long logs bound together ready to be sledged 
down the mountain to tlic villages below. Long years 
of this practice had gouged out a deep cutting all the 
way doivn; but tliere were no signs that the track was 
being repaired. A long way from clean, well-kept 
Switzerland. 

I had scarcely a care in the world as I strode along. 
The sun was warm and the future could take care of 
itself. I debated whether I should find a warm spot 
under a rock and sleep a -while, just to prolong this 
dehghtful feeling of well-being, tlie inevitable struggle 
with authonty would be upon me soon enough. I kept 
on, ho^vever, until I was pulled up wth a jolt. Gutting 
across a field in order to avoid a village, I suddenly 
came upon a stone — a frontier boundary stone. I went 
over and examined it, but before steppmg into France 
once more I made very sure that there was no one about 
to surpnse me. The frontier, which had receded from 
my hne of march, had now come back to me, and I was 
able to follow the course doivn to a comer very close to 
the -village for which I was heading. For a moment I 
had a slight panic; but I could see no Germans about 
and decided to get as far away from that hne of stones 
as I could 

I passed through my first Spamsh \allagc doivn a 
crooked, cobbled ‘street,’ really only a track between 
tlie walls of houses. It was indescribably dirty and 
smelly and reminiscent of tlie filthy \allages in the 
Abruzzi and the equally unsavoury ones in Greece 
There seems to be a belt right across Soutlicra Europe 
where tlie same sort of trees and fruits are groivn, 
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around the same type of village, by a race of pec 
showing marked signs of onentahsm 

An old woman and a young girl seemed to lool 
me suspiciously and chd not return my greeting, an 
could see men and women watching me from beh 
windows as I went down the street Not long af 
wards I looked back and there, sure enough, was a n 
m a green uniform about two hundred yards behi 
My spmts fell to zero I had grown to hate the si 
of green umforms m the past twelve days I pushed 
quiedy, not hurrying, not losing any ground The pi 
was a lonely one and very near those frontier stoi 
I decided to keep ahead at least until I came into 
town It ivould be more difficult to kidnap me tlien 
The highway formed a semicircle at the town boi 
and my policeman, taking a short cut, came up ne< 
abreast of me as I passed over a bridge I need 
have feared He was only a shghtly built young fcl 
who seemed to have no other intention than to ge 
town for stores He earned a sack on his shoulder 
stopped and asked him if he could speak French, 
he could not I told him I was English and wantci 
be taken to the Chief of Police He signed to mi 
follow him into a shop where a young girl interprc 
for us m French I repeated my statement and 
request He said he would take me, but first wantei 
know if I was a soldier When I replied that I wai 
asked if I was an officer and what rank When I sa 
was a general the girl was frankly incredulous 
quite a little stir ran round the shop Then came 
quesuon I had been warned about “Have you 
pesetas or any French francs^” I said that I had m 
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Setting off we passed a caf<§, and I asked my guide if 
I could have some coffee before meeting the great man. 
While the coffee was coming I spruced myself up a 
httle before the bar mirror, much to the amusement 
of the girl bar-tender. When I had put on a black tie 
and brushed my hair I felt a htde better. My guide 
went to pay for the coffee, but when, something m the 
manner of a magician, I produced a hundred-peseta 
note, he looked at me more in sorrow than in anger. 
When the change came back I offered him a twenty-five 
peseta note for his kindness, but he courteously dechned 
to accept It Indeed, dunng the two da^'s tliat followed 
I could not persuade any of the soldiers, who did a 
great deal for me, to accept any tip On the contrary, 
they were most anxious to ‘treat’ me, when one con- 
siders that their army pay is only a half-peseta a day 
it speaks highly for their self-respect 

We found tlie Chief of Pohee at home and, I suspect, 
not long out of bed. After I had explained m^'sclf and 
my desire to place myself under his care, this cheery, 
kindly httle man said he thought what I stood most 
in need of was a meal, and summoned his ^vlfe. She 
was pretty, neatly dressed, and spoke French tvell. 
While she prepared some food I had a wash and a shave. 
After that we set about our business There was a 
questionnaire of ten or eleven questions to be answered. 
The Gluef called in five pohee to help and lus wife to 
interpret. I looked over them — they were m Spanish — 
and from its similarity to Italian was able to understand 
most of them. We could have completed the business 
m ten minutes But not a bit of it! This was an im- 
portant occasion and one not to be throivn away 
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hghdy. I answered each question to Madame, who 
interpreted it to her husband, who m turn discussed it 
with his assistants. Then he typed the decision with 
one finger while we all waited Next, one of the pohce 
would mvanably have an inspiration which he would 
explain volubly to his leader, who would take out the 
sheet, destroy it and begin another. The whole business 
took us from eleven o’clock until three forty-five, with a 
break for lunch I did not mmd in the least The house 
was warm, the people kmd, and having discovered that 
there was no chance of catching the afternoon tram for 
Barcelona, I sat back and enjoyed myself 
They were the usual questions I had answered so 
many times in several countnes name, age, mother’s 
maiden name, etc. 

“How many pesetas have you?” 

“Ninety-seven,” I said, produang them 
“ No, you haven’t any Put them back in your pocket, 
you may need them,” said the Chief All the rest looked 
on approvmgly 

AVhen it came to the question of how I crossed the 
fronUcr and where, I just looked blank and said that 
I was alone and had walked a very long way, but as 
It was dark and the country strange I could not give 
the haziest desenpUon of the actual point of crossing. 
After a little while they did not pursue the subject 
When at last it was over I bade my fhend the Chief 
and his wife good-bye and set off, under the guidance 
of tivo soldiers, to the headquarters of the secret pohce. 

Brigadier James Hargest, cbe,dso,mc, 

Farewell Campo 12 
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AN ARAB BANQUET 

Colonel T. E Lawrence, “Lawrence of 
Arabia,” became one of the almost legendary 
figures of tlie first world war 

Young, studious, small, even almost insignifi- 
cant m appearance, he nevertheless became one 
of the outstandmg leaders of the Arab revolt 
against the Turks Despite his physical 
handicaps, he determined to make himself the 
equal of the strongest of the ivild desert Arabs 
among whom he was compelled to live Not 
only did he succeed in this, but by sheer will- 
power and determination he became even better 
than they He led them on raids ^vell behind the 
Turkish lines, blew up railway bndges and trams, 
and on at least one occasion led a camel charge to 
ivin a battle against superior numbers of the 
enemy The Turks feared him so much that they 
offered one thousand pounds for his capture, 
dead or ahvc 

Despite many wounds and bouts of sickness 
he never faltered, and finally with King Feisal 
entered Damascus at the head of a victorious 
Arab army 

His book Seven Pillars of IVudom tells the 
whole story of the Arab revolt The extract 
given below show’s not only one of the lighter 
moments of the campaign and Lawrence’s un- 
failing sense of humour, but also gives an 
illuminating picture of the traditional Arab 
hospitality and way of life 
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Each morning, betiyeen eight and ten, a little group of 
blood mares under an assortment of imperfect saddlery 
would come to our camping place, and on them Nasir, 
Nesib, Zeki, and I would mount, and with perhaps a 
dozen of our men on foot would move solemnly across 
the valley by the sandy paths between the bushes Our 
horses were led by our servants, since it would be 
immodest to nde free or fast So eventually we would 
reach the tent which was to be our feast-hall for that 
time, each family claiming us m turn, and bitterly 
offended if Zaal, the adjudicator, preferred one out 
of just order 1 

As we amved, the dogs would rush out at us, and be 
dnven off by onlookers — always a crowd had collected 
round the chosen tent — and we stepped in under the 
ropes to Its guest half, made very large for the occasion 
and carefully dressed with its w^l curtain on the sunny 
side to give us the shade The bashful host would 
murmur and vamsh again out of sight The tnbal rugs, 
lund red things from Beyrout, were ready for us, 
arranged down the partition curtmn, along the back 
wall and across the dropped end, so that we sat down on 
three sides of an open dusty space We might be fifty 
men in all 

The host would reappear, standing by the pole, our 
local fellow-guests, el Dhcilan, Zall and other sheikhs, 
reluctantly let themselves be placed on the rugs between 
us, shanng our clboiv-room on the pack-saddles, padded 
with folded felt rugs, over which wc leaned The front 
of the tent ivas cleared, and the dogs were frequently 
chased away by excited cluldrcn, who ran across the 
empty space pulling yet smaller children after them 
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Their clothes were less as their years were less, and tlieir 
pot-bodies rounder The smallest infants of all, out of 
their fly-black eyes, would stare at the company, gravely 
balanced on spread legs,' stark-naked, sucking their 
thumbs and pushing out expectant belhes towards us. 

Then ivould follow an awkward pause, which our 
fhends would try to cover, by showing us on its perch 
the household hawk (when possible a sea-bird taken 
young on the Red Sea coast) o^ tlicir watch-cockerel, 
or their greyhound Once a tame ibex was dragged 
m for our admiration anotlier time an oryx. jN\\Tien ^ 
these interests were exhausted they would try to find 
small talk to distract us from the household noises, and 
from notiang the urgent wluspcred cookcry-directions^ 
.wafted tlirough tlic dividing curtain with a powerful' 
smell of boiled fat and dnfts of tasty meat-smoke. 

After a silence the host or deputy would come forward 
and whisper ‘Black or white,’ an invitation for us to 
choose coffee or tea. Nasir would always answer ‘Black’ 
and the slave would be beckoned forward iwth the 
beaked coffee-pot m one hand, and tlirec or four 
cUnking cups of wlutc ware m the otlicr. He would 
dash a few drops of coffee into the uppermost cup, and 
proffer It to Nasir, then pour the second for me, and tlie 
tlurd for Nesib; and pause while we turned tlie cups 
about in our hands, and sucked them carefully, to get 
appreciatively from them tlie last nehest drop 

As soon as tlicy were empty liis hand ivas stretched 
to clap them noisily one above the otlicr, and toss them 
out \\ath a lesser flounsh for tlie next guest in order, and 
so on round the assembly uU all had drunk Then back 
to Nasir again This second cup \sould be tastier than 
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the first, partly because the pot was yielding deeper 
from the brew, partly because of the heel-taps of so many 
previous dnnkers present m the cups, whilst the third 
and fourth rounds, if the servmg of the meat delayed 
so long, would be ofsurpnsmg flavour. 

However, at last, two men came staggenng through 
the thrilled crowd, carrying the nee and meat on a 
tinned copper tray or shallow bath, five feet across, set 
like a great brazier on a foot In the tnbe there was 
only this one food-bowl of the size, and an incised 
mscnption ran round it in flond Arabic characters 
“To the glory of God, and mlrust of mercy at the last, 
the property of His poor suppliant, Auda abu Tayi ” 
It was borrowed by the host who was to entertain us 
for the time, and, smee my urgent brain and body made 
me ivakeful, fiom my blankets in the first hght I would 
sec the dish going across country, and by marbng down 
Its goal would know where we were to feed that day 

The bowl was now bnm-fuU, nnged round its edge by 
white ncc in an embankment a foot wide and six inches 
deep, filled with legs and nbs of mutton till they 
toppled over It needed two or three victims to make 
in the centre a dressed pyramid of meat such as 
honour prescribed The centre pieces were the boiled, 
upturned heads, propped on their severed stumps of 
necks, so that the cars, broivn like old leaves, flapped 
out on the nee surface Thejaivs gaped emptily upward, 
pulled open to show the hollow throat with the tongue, 
still pink, clinging to the lower teeth, and the long 
incisors whitely crowned the pile, very prominent above 
the nostnls, pncking hair, and the bps which sneered 
away blackly from them 
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This load was set do\vn on the soil of the cleared 
space between us, where it steamed hotly, while a 
procession of minor helpers bore small cauldrons and 
copper ,vate in which the cooking had been done. 
From them, with much-bruised bowls of enamelled 
iron, they ladled out over the main dish all the inside 
and outside of sheep; httle bits of yellow intestine, 
the white tail cusluon of fat, bro^vn muscles and meat 
and bnstly skin, all swimming in the hquid butter 
and grease of the seething. The bystanders watched " 
anxiously, muttering satisfactions when a very juicy 
scrap plopped out 

The fat ivas scalding. Every now and tlien a man 
would drop liis baler wth an exclamation, and plunge 
his burnt fingers, not reluctandy, in his mouth to cool 
them’ but they persevered till at last their scooping 
rang loudly on the bottoms of the pots, and, with a 
gesture of triumph, they fished out tlie intact hvers 
from their Iiiding place in the grav)’’ and topped tlie 
yawTung Jaw'S with them. ~ \ 

Two raised each smaller cauldron and tilted it, 
letting the hquid splash down upon the meat till the 
nce*crater was full, and tlie loose grains at tlie edge 
swam in the abundance, and yet they poured, till, anud 
cnes of astonishment from us, it was running over, and 
a hide pool congeahng in die dust. That w as the final 
touch of splendour and the host called us to come and 
cat. 

\Vc feigned a deafness, as manners demanded at last 
w c heard him, and looked surprised at one another, each 
urging his fellow’ to move first, till Nasir rose coyly, and 
after him wc all came forward to sink on one knee round 
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the tray, wedging m and cuddhng up till the tiventy-two 
for whom there was barely space were grouped around 
the food We turned our nght sleeves to the elbow, and, 
taking lead from Nasir with a low “ In the name of God 
the merciful, the loving-kmg,” we dipped together 

The first dip, for me, at least was always cautious, 
since the hqmd fat was so hot that my unaccustomed 
fingers could seldom bear it and so I would toy with an 
exposed and coohng lump of meat till others’ excava- 
tions had drained my nce-segment We would knead 
between the fingers (not soilmg the palm) meat balls of 
nee and fat and hver and meat cemented by gentle 
pressure, and project them by leverage of the thumb 
from the crooked fore-finger into the mouth With the 
nght tnck and the right construction the htde lump 
held together and came clean off the hand, but when 
surplus butter and odd fragments clung, coohng, to the 
fingers, they had to be heked carefully to make the next 
effort shp easier away 

As the meat pile wore down (nobody really Ccu-ed 
about nee flesh was tlic luxury) one of the chief 
Howcitat eating uith us would draw his dagger, silver 
hiked, set with pirquoisc, a signed masterpiece of 
Mohammed ibn Zan, of Jauf, and would cut cnss-cross 
from tlie larger bones long diamonds of meat easily 
tom up between tlic fingers, for it was nccessanly boiled 
verj' tender, since all had to be disposed of with the 
nght hand which alone was honourable 

Our host stood by the circle, encouraging the appetite 
\Mth pious ejaculations At top speed wc tivistcd, tore, 
cut and stuffed never speaking, since conversation 
would insult a meal’s quality, though it was proper to 
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smile thanks when an intimate guest passed a select 
fragment, or when Mohammed el Dhalan gravely 
handed over a huge barren bone with a blessing. On 
such occasions I would return the compliment wth 
some hideous impossible lump of guts, a flippancy which 
rejoiced the Howeitat, but which tlie gracious, aristo- 
cratic Nasir saw ivith disapproval. 

At length some of us were nearly filled, and began to 
play and pick , glancing sideways at the rest till they too 
grew slow, and at last ceased eating, elbow on knee, the 
hand hanging down from the ivnst over the tray edge 
to dnp, ivhile tlie fat, butter and scattered grains of 
nee cooled into a stifif white grease ivhich gummed 
the fingers togedicr "When all had stopped, Nasix mean- 
ingly cleared lus throat, and we rose up together in 
haste witli an explosive “God rcqmte it you, O host” to 
group ourselves outside among the tent-ropes while tlie 
next tiventy guests inlientcd our leaving 

Those of us who ivere mce ivould go to the end of the 
tent where the flap of tlie roof-cloth, beyond tlie last 
poles, drooped dowm as an end curtain, and on tins 
clean handkerchief (ivhose coarse goat-hair mesh was 
pliant and glossj" ivith much use) would scrape the 
tlnckcst of the fat from tlie hands Then we i\ ould make 
back to our scats, and re-take them sighingly , while the 
slaves, lea\’ing aside tlicir portion, the skulls of the 
sheep, \NOuld come round our rank with a wooden bowl 
of ivatcr, and a coffee-cup as dipper, to splash over our 
fingers while we rubbed Acm wadi the tnbal soap-cake. 

McanPmc the second and diird sittings by the dish 
were ha\nng dicir turn, and then diere ivould be one 
more cup of coffee, or a glass of s>rup-likc tea, and at 
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last the horses would be brought and we would shp out 
to them, and mount, with a quiet blessmg to the hosts 
as we passed by When our backs were turned the 
children would run m disorder upon the ravaged dish, 
tear our gnawed bones from one another, and escape 
into the open with valuable fragments to be devoured 
m secunty behmd some distant bush while the watch- 
dogs of all the camp prowled round snappmg, and the 
master of the tent fed the choicest offal to his greyhound 

T E Lawrence, 
Sfven Pillars of Wisdom 
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PURSUIT BY NIGHT 

The young Scots storekeeper, David Crawfurd, 
who IS telhng how he was pursued across difficult 
country in South Africa, has become the possessor 
of a famous collar of rubies Whoever wears it 
commands die allegiance of the native Africans 
Tlie Reverend John Laputa, from ivhom David 
has obtained possession of the necklace, is trying 
to revive the empire of Prester John, an almost 
legendary Christian king of Abyssinia Laputa’s 
plan IS to cause ivar between black and white 


I RAN till my breath grew short, for some kind of stvift 
motion I had to have or choke. The events of the Izist 
few minutes had inflamed my brain For the first time 
in my hfc I had seen men die by violence — nay, by 
brutal murder. I had put my soul into the blow which 
laid out Hennques, and I was still hot with the pndc of 
it. Also I had in my pocket the fetich of the whole black 
W'orld ; I had taken tlieir Ark of the Covenant, and soon 
Laputa would be on my trail Fear, pnde, and a blind 
exultation all throbbed in my veins I must have run 
tlircc imlcs before I came to my sober senses 
I put my car to the ground, but heard no sound of 
pursuit, Laputa, I argued, would have enough to do 
for a little, shepherding his flock over tlic ivater. He 
might surround and capture the patrol, or he might 
evade it, tlic vo\s' prc\cntcd him from fighting it. On 
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the whole I was clear that he would ignore it and push 
on for the rendezvous All this would take tune, and the 
business of the pnest would have to wait. When 
Hennques came to he would no doubt have a story to 
tell, and the scouts would be on my trail I wished I had 
shot the Portugoose^ while I was at the business It 
would have been no murder, but a nghteous execution 
Meanwhile I must get off the road The sand had 
been disturbed by an army, so there was httle fear of my 
steps being traced. Still, it was only wise to leave the 
track which I would be assumed to have taken, for 
Laputa would guess I had fled back the way to Blaau- 
wildebeestefontem. I turned into the bush, which here 
was thin and sparse like whins on a common ^ * ' '' ' 
The Berg must be my goal. Once on the plateau I 
would be inside the white man’s hnes Down here m the 
plains I was in the country of my enemies ArcoU meant 
to fight on the uplands when it came to fighting The 
black man might rage as he pleased m his own flats, but 
we stood to defend the gates of the hills. Therefore over 
the Berg I must be before mormng, or there would be a 
dead man with no talcs to tell 
I think that even at the start of that mght’s work 
I realized the exceeding prccanousncss of my chances 
Some t^venty miles of bush and swamp separated me 
from the foot of the mountains After that there was the 
chmbing of them, for at the point opposite where I now 
stood the Berg does not descend sharply on the plain, but 
IS broken into foot-hills around the glens of the Klein 
Lctaba and the Lctsitcla From the spot where these 
n\ ers emerge on the flats to the croivn of the plateau 

* Thu u in imitation of natue pronunciation 
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IS ten miles at the shortest I had a start of an hour 
or sOj but before dawn I had to traverse thirty miles 
of unknown and difficult country Behmd me would 
follow the best trackers in Africa, who knew every foot 
of the wilderness It was a wild hazard, but it was my 
only hope. At this time I ivas feeling pretty courageous. 
For one thing I had Hennques’ pistol close to my leg, 
and for anotlier I still thrilled with tlie satisfaction of 
having smitten his face 

I took the rubies and stowed tliem below my shirt and 
next my skin I remember taking stock of my equipment 
and lauglung at tlie humour of it One of the heels was 
almost twisted off my boots, and my shirt and breeches 
were old at the best and ragged from hard usage The 
whole outfit \vould have been dear at five slulhngs, or 
seven-and'Six isath the belt thrown in Then there was 
tlie Portugoose’s pistol, costing, say, a guinea, and last, 
the Prestcr’s collar, wortli several imUions 
\\Tiat ^vas more important than my clothing was my 
bodily strength. I was still very sore from the bonds and 
jog of that accursed horse, but exercise ^vas rapidly 
suppling my joints. About five hours ago I had eaten a 
though not very sustaming meal, and I thought I 
could go on very well till morning But I was sUlI badly 
in arrears wth my sleep, and tlierc as no chance of my 
snatching a minute till I was over tlic Berg It was going 
to be a race against time, and I s\vorc tliat I ivould drive 
my body to the last ounce of strcngUi. 

hloonnse was still an hour or t\s o away, and tlie sky 
\\ as bnght ^v^th mjTiad stars I knew now what starlight 
meant, for tlierc was ample light to pick my way by I 
steered by tlie Soutliem Cross, for I was aware that tlie 
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Berg ran north and south, and with that constellation on 
my left hand I was bound to reach it sooner or later 
The bush closed around me with its mystenous dull 
green shades, and trees, which m the daytime were thin 
scrub, now loomed like tall Umber It was very eene 
moving, a tiny fragment of mortahty, in that great wide 
silent wilderness, with the starry vault, like an impassive 
celestial audience, watching with many eyes. They 
cheered me, those stars In my hurry and fear and 
passion they spoke of the old calm digmties of man I 
felt less alone when I turned my face to the hghts which 
were slanting alike on this uncanny bush and on the 
homely streets of Kirkcaple 
The silence did not last long First came the howl of a 
wolf, to be answered by others from every quarter of the 
compass. This sere nade went on for a bit, uU thejackals 
chimed in with their harsh bark I had been caught by 
darkness before this when hunting on the Berg, but I was 
not afraid of wild beasts That is one terror of the bush 
which travellers’ tales have put too high It was true 
that I might meet a hungry hon, but the chance was 
remote, and I had my pistol Once indeed a huge 
ammal bounded across the road a htde in front of me 
For a moment I took him for a hon, but on reflection I 
was inclined to think him a very large bush-pig 
By tills time I was out of the thickest bush and into a 
piece of parkland wth long, waving tambuh grass, which 
the Kaffirs would bum later. The moon was coming up, 
and her faint rays silvered the flat tops of the numosa 
trees I could hear and feel around me the rusthng of 
ammals Once or twice a big buck — an eland or a koo- 
doo — broke cover, and at the sight of me went off snort- 
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mg dots'll the slope Also there were droves of smaller 
game — rhcbok and springbok and (pikers — winch 
brushecf^ast at full gallop witliout even noticing me 
The sight was so novel that it set me tlunking. That ^ 
shy wld things should stampede hke this could only 
mean that they had been tlioroughly scared. NoW' '' 
obviously the tiung that scared tliem must be on tlus 
side of the Letaba. Tliis must mean that Laputa’s army, 
or a large part of it, had not crossed at Dupree’s Dnft, 
but had gone up tlie stream to some iugher ford If tliat 
was so I must alter my course; so I bore away to the 
right for a mile or two, making a Ime due nortli-west 
In about an hour’s time the ground descended steeply, 
and I saw before me the shimng reaches of a river. I 
had the chief features of tlie country-side clear in my 
mind, botli from old ponngs over maps, and from 
ArcoU’s instructions. Tliis stream must be tlie Little 
Letaba, and I must cross it if I would get to tlie moun- 
tains I remembered tliat Majinje’s^raal stood on its" -! 
left bank, and Iugher up in its valley in the Berg ’Mpefu 
lived. At all costs tlie kraals must be avoided CDnce 
across it I must make for the Lctsitela, another tributary 
of the Great Letaba, and by keeping the far bank of that 
stream I should cross tlie mountains to the place on tlie 
plateau of the Wood Bush which ArcoU had told me 
would be his headquarters. 

It is easy to talk about crossing a m cr, and looking 
to-day at tlie slender streak on the map I am amazed 
that so small a tiling should ha\c given me such ugly 
tremors. Yet I have rarely faced a job I liked so little 
The stream ran yellow and sluggish under the clear 
moon On tlie near side a duck growth of bush clothed 
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the bank, but on the far side I made out a swamp with 
tall bulrushes The distance across was no more than 
fifty yards, but I would have swum a mile more readily 
in deep water. The place stank of crocodiles There was 
no npple to break the oily flow except whfcre a derehct 
branch swayed with the current Something in the 
stillness, the eene hght on the water, and the rotting 
smell of the swamp made that stream seem unhallowed 
and deadly. 

I sat down and considered the matter Crocodiles had 
always temfied me more than any created thing, and to 
be dragged by iron jaws to death in that ludeous stream 
seemed to me the most awful of endings Yet cross it I 
must if I were to get nd of my human enemies I 
remembered a story of an escaped pnsoner dunng the 
war^ ivho had only the Komati River between him and 
safety But he dared not enter it, and was recaptured 
by a Boer commando I was determined that such 
coivardicc should not be laid to my charge If I was to 
die, I would at least have given myself every chance of 
life So I braced myself as best I could, and looked for a 
place to enter 

The veld-craft I had mastered had taught me a few 
things One was that ivild aramals dnnk at mght, and 
that they have regular dnnking places I thought that 
the likeliest place for crocodiles was at or around such 
spots, and, therefore, I resolved to take the water away 
from a dnnking place I went up the bank, noting 
where the narrow bush-paths emerged on the water-side 
I scared away several little buck, and once the violent 
commotion in the bush showed that I had fnghtened 

1 The war referred to u the Boer War of 1899-1902 
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some bigger ammal, perhaps a hartebeest . Still follow- 
ing the bank I came to a reach where the underg^o^vth 
was unbroken and the water looked deeper. 

Suddenly — I fear I must use this adverb often, for all 
tlie happenings on that mght were sudden — I saw a 
biggish ammal break through the reeds on the far side. 
It entered the water and, whether wading or sivimrmng 
I could not see, came out a httle distance. Then some 
sense must have told it of my presence, for it turned and 
wth a grunt made its way back 

I saw that it was a big wa rt-ho g, and began to think 
Pig, unlike other beasts, dnnk not at night, but in the 
daydme. The hog had, therefore, not come to dnnk, 
but to sisnm across. Now, I argued, he would choose a 
safe place, for the wart-hog, hideous though he is, is a 
wise beast What was safe for lum would, therefore, m 
all likcliliood be safe for me. 

With tliis hope to comfort me I prepared to enter. My 
first care was the jewels, so, feehng them prccanous in 
my shirt, I twined tlic collar round my neck and clasped 
it. The snake-clasp was no flimsy device of modem 
jeweller)^ and I had no fear but that it would hold. 
I held tlic pistol between my teeth, and with a prayer to 
God slipped into tlie muddy waters. 

I sivam in the ivild way of a beginner who fears 
cramp Tlic current was light and the water moderately 
warm, but I seemed to go very^ slowly, and I ivas cold 
with apprehension. In tlic nuddlc it suddenly shallowed, 
and my breast came against a mudshoal. I thought it 
nas a crocodile, and in my confusion tlie pistol dropped 
from my moudi and disappeared. 

I vaded a few steps and tlien plunged into deep water 
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again. Almost before I knew, I was among the bulrushes, 
with my feet in the shmc of the bank With fevensh haste 
I scrambled through the reeds and up through roots and 
undergrowth to the hard soil I was across, but, alas, 
I had lost my only weapon 

The swim and the anxiety had tired me considerably, 
and though it meant delay, I did not dare to continue 
with the weight of water-logged clothes to impede me 
I foimd a dry sheltered place in the bush and stopped 
to the skin I emptied my boots and wrung out my 
shirt and breeches, while the Prester’s jewels were 
blazing on my neck Here was a queer counterpart to 
Laputa m the cave* 

The change revived me, and I continued my way in 
better form. So far there had been no sign of pursuit 
Before me the Lctsitela was the only other stream, and 
from what I remembered of its character near die Berg 
I diought I should have htdc trouble It was smaller 
than the Klein Lctaba, and a rushing torrent where 
shallows must be common 

I kept running till I felt my shirt getting dry on my 
back Tlien I restored the jewels to their old home, and 
found their cool touch on my breast very comforting 
Tiic country was getting more broken as I advanced 
Litde kopie"^ 'iickets ofwjH bananas took the place 
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There were tall timber-trees — ^yellowvood, sneezewood, 
issemvood, stinkivood — and the ground was carpeted 
kvith thick grass and ferns The sight gave me my first 
lamest of safety I was approaching my own country. 
Bcliind me was heathendom and the black fever flats 
In front were the cool mountains and bnght streams, 
and the guns of my own folk 

As I struggled on — for I was getting very footsore and 
weary — I became aware of an odd sound in my rear 
It was as if something were foIlo\\nng me. I stopped and 
listened wth a sudden dread. Gould Laputa’s trackers 
have got up wtli me already^ But the sound was not 
of human feet It was as if some heav>' ammal w'ere 
plunging through tlie undergrowth At intervals came 
the soft pad of its feet on the grass 

It must be the hungry bon of my nightmare, and 
Hennques’ pistol was in the mud of the Klein Letaba' 
The only thing was a tree, and I had sprung for one and 
scrambled wearily into the first branches when a great 
yellow ammal came into the moonlight 

Providence had done kindly in robbing me of my 
pistol The next nunutc I was on the ground with Cohn 
leaping on me and baying for joy. I hugged that blessed 
hound and buned my head in his shaggy neck, sobbing 
like a child Ho^v he had traced me I can never tell 
The secret belongs only to the Maker of good and 
faithful dogs 

^Vlal Inm by my side I was a nc^v man The awesome 
loneliness had gone I felt as if he were a message from 
ray o\vn people to take me safely home. He clearly 
knc^\ tlic business afoot, for he padded beside me witli 
never a glance to right or left. Another time he would 
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have been snowking in every thicket, but now he ivas 
on duty, a senous, conscientious dog with no eye but for 
business 

The moon went down, and the starry sky was our 
only hght The thick gloom which brooded over the 
landscape pomted to the mght being far gone I thought 
I saw a deeper blackness ahead which might be the line 
of the Berg Then came that penod of utter stillness 
when every bush sound is hushed and the world seems 
to swoon I felt almost impious hurrying through that 
profound silence, when not even the leaves stirred or a 
frog croaked 

Suddenly as we came over a rise a httle wind blew on 
the back of my head, and a bitter chill came into the 
air I knew from mghts spent in the open that it was the 
precursor of dawn Sure enough, as I glanced back, far 
over the plain a pale glow was steahng upwards into 
the sky In a few minutes the pall melted into an airy 
haze, and above me I saw the heavens shot with tremors 
of blue hght Then the fore-ground began to clear, and 
there before me, ivith their heads still muffled in vapour, 
were the mountains 

Xenophon’s Ten Thousand did not hail the sea more 
gladly than I -welcomed those fro^vnlng ramparts of the 
Berg 

Once again my wcanness was cased I cncd to Cohn, 
and together we ran down into the wdc, shallow 
trough which hes at the foot of the hills As the sun 
rose above the honzon, the black masses changed to 
emerald and nch umber, and the fleecy mists of the 
summits opened and revealed beyond shimng spaces of 
green Some hnes of Shakespeare ran m my head. 
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wluch I have always tliought the most beautiful of all 
poetry . 

Night’s candles are burned out, and jocund day 
Walks tiptoe on the misty mountain tops 

Up there among the clouds was my salvation. Like 
tlie Psalmist, I hfted my eyes to the lulls from whence 
came my aid. 

Hope IS a wonderful restorative. To be near the hills, 
to smell their odours, to sec at the head of the glens the 
lines of tlie plateau where were white men and civiliza- 
tion — all gave me new hfe and courage. Cohn saw my 
mood, and spared a moment now and then to inspect 
a hole or a covert. Do^vn in the shallow trough I saw 
the hnks of a bum, the Machudi, which flowed down 
the glen it was my purpose to ascend Away to the 
north in tlie direction of Majmje’s were patches of 
KafRr tillage, and I thought I discerned the smoke 
from fires Majmje’s womankind would be cooking 
their morning meal To the south ran a thick patch of 
forest, but I saw beyond it the spur of tlie mountain 
over wluch runs the higliroad to Wcsselsburg. The 
clear air of da^vn was like ivine in my blood I was not 
free, but I was on the threshold of freedom. If I could 
only reach my fhends ^vlth the Prester’s collar in my 
shirt, I would have performed a feat which would never 
be forgotten I would have made history by my 
glorious folly. Breakfastless and footsore, I was yet a 
proud man as I crossed tlie hollow to the mouth of 
Machudi’s glen 

My chickens had been counted too soon, and there 
IV as to be no hatching. Cohn grew uneasy, and began 
to sniff upivmd. I was maybe a quarter of a mile from 
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tlie glen foot, plodding through the long grass of the 
holloiv, when tJic behaviour of tlie dog made me stop 
and hstcn In tliat still air sounds carry far, and I 
seemed to hear the noise of feet brushing through cover 
The noise came both from north and south, from the 
forest and from the lower course of the Machudi 

I dropped into shelter, and nmmng with bent back 
got to the sumimt of a little bush-clad knoll It was 
Cohn who first caught sight of my pursuers He was 
stanng at a nft m the trees, and suddenly gave a short 
bark I looked and saw two men, runmng hard, cross 
the grass and dip into the bed of the stream A moment 
later I had a glimpse of figures on the edge of the forest, 
moving fast to the mouth of the glen The pursmt had 
not followed me, it had ivaited to cut me off Fool that 
I was, I had forgotten tlic wonders of Kaffir telegraphy 
It had been easy for Laputa to send word thirty rmles 
ahead to stop any white man ivho tried to cross the Berg 
And then I kneiv tliat I was very weary 

John Buchan, 
Preslor John 
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Across tlic -almost tmcharled wastes of Asia 
Peter Fleming, a young man of twenty-seven, and 
a girl, Kmi MaiUart, journeyed some three 
thousand five hundred miles from Peking, in 
China, to Kashmir, in India 

Thcirrouteled them across sun-scorched deserts, 
icy, ivmd-swept plateaux, and finally over the 
mighty Himalayas themselves They travelled 
almost completely unarmed and unescorted 
across some of the ivildest country in the world, 
and at one stage crossed the pro\ance of Sinkiang, 
wluch was considered as difficult to enter as the 
forbidden land of Tibet, and in which a civil 
\\ar had just ended — or so they hoped Despite 
many delays and difficulties, being arrested and 
set free again, they plodded steadily on for over 
seven months 

The episode ivluch follows teUs of Uvo of their 
grimmest days during their long journey 


June opened witli a villain’s snulc. The first fight 
shmved us a still, bnght morning and the too-bluc 
surface of the lake unruffled. We Avcrc near the end of 
the lake, and after an hour or two halted to scratch up tow 
a last supply of the sahne, gntty water underneath the 
shingle I had a long shot at a mandarin duck sil- 
houetted on a httic promontorj^ but he fell m the l^'c 
and tve lost him to a breeze which had newly sprung up 
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Leaving that place, we turned a httle north of west, 
chmbmg up towards a low pass in the mountains on our 
nght We were not sorry to be done with that cerulean 
and redundant sheet of water 

The faint pleasure that one always feels at changmg 
landmarks was short-hved Withm an hour’s march of 
our watering-place things were going gravely wrong 
First one camel, then a second, began to protest 
raucously and to drag on the head-ropes Slow chaos 
overtook the caravan Progress became jerky and 
sluggish, was more and more frequently interrupted by 
halts to shift the loads or to sphee a broken head-rope. 
The head-ropes were fastened, according to the Mongol 
usage, to the wooden pm driven through the camel’s 
nose, the other end was tied to the pack-saddle of the 
beast in front Any strain on the rope is naturally pam- 
ful, and a camel must be very wild or very sick before 
he digs in his toes and jibs hard enough to snap it 
Snoiv, mixed with hail, came down to scourge us 
We detached the weaker of the two camels and I towed 
him along while Kim flicked his hmdquarters where 
the wool was commg off m expectation of a summer 
non-existent up here For half an hour we struggled on 
hkc this, but It was no good With a last apologetic roar 
he knelt down and nothmg we could do would make 
him rise There was nothing for it but to leave him — 
to ‘cast him on the Gobi,’^ as the Chmese say 
The Turkis had tivo fresh and fairly lightly loaded 
camels ivith them, and to tliese we transferred his load 
and his pack-saddle His sudden collapse was mystenous 
and could only be due, we decided, to bad water All 

1 The reference u to the \ast wajtes of the Gobi Desert 
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the camels had been well and marclung steadily the day 
before, but both Slalom and I had sho^vn unmistakable 
signs of being affected — tliough not greatly inconveni- 
enced — by tlic water In tlic circumstances I decided 
not to shoot the camel we were abandomng, for all I 
knew he might shake off the effects of bad \vatcr and 
recover his strength 

But It was horrible to leave him dicre, hunched, 
apathetic, and somehow shrunken, wath the snow 
plastering his inexpressive face, homblc, as we rode 
away, to watch lum di\andlc to a small dark speck in a 
great naked sweep of desert. In our empty world the 
animals tliat scrv'cd us, reveahng their characters by 
tncks of temperament or gait, bulked almost as large as 
human beings. From now on tlic caravan marched 
under a shadoiv The situation ivas not senous as yet, 
but tlie fate of one camel might be tlie fate of more, and, 
remote tliough tlic possibility of disaster was, it was at 
least a possibility, we were a long ivay from an'j^vhcrc. 
The other ailing camd was clearly on his last legs, and 
Slalom was losing strength. Under a lowering sky we 
crawled on up towards the pass, mechanically utter- 
ing the abruptly ended yell wnth ivhich Mongols urge 
their beasts The sick camel moved ivith a faltcnng 
stndc, roaring lus gnef. 

Presently we made a short halt on a shoulder from 
i\hich we got our last sight of the Ayak Kum Kul The 
Turkis ga\ c us to understand tliat no fuel was available 
for several stages to come, so w’c set about tearing up the 
little tufts wliich tlic canids ate and w’hich had large, 
combustible roots, w'e filled several sacks and went on 
again. It w^as a dull, unfnendl) evening The gicat 
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pinnacles of rock, the huge grey tracts of plateau between 
them, might have belonged to another planet, A dead, 
ravaged star wheehng in the cold gulf of space I 
thought of lawns, the quilted tree-tops of a wood below 
a down, tangled Jime hedges — for it is a strange and 
temble thing that the lady novehsts are nght that yoimg 
men in deserts do dwell with a banal wistfulness on 
sentimentalized, given-away-with-the-Chnstmas-num- 
ber pictures of their native land, forgettmg the by- 
passes, the cloudbursts, the sheaves of bluebells lashed 
to motor-cycle pilhons, tlie bungalows and the banana- 
skins and the bowler hats 

Snow soon began to fall, and we made camp m a 
waterless guUy about 14,000 feet up, after a trying 
march of nearly eleven hours The sick camel knelt m 
his tracks, ominously making no attempt to search for 
grazing pitched the tent and cooked a meal and 
gave the horses a ration of teamba vnth a htde meat m 
It The Turkis were depressingly rapacious and seemed 
blind to the fact that they were responsible for letting 
the camels get bad water “Afraid horses won’t last 
long,” ends the despondent entry in my diary 

At dawn nc\t day snow was falhng again TJic 
camels had ivandcrcd far afield, and while we waited 
for them to be fetched inaction bred misgivings The 
sick camel sull knelt where he had halted the mght 
before Despite lus protests we put some menthol in his 
nostnb, but he appeared impervious to the reviving 
qualities which we beheved this treatment to possess and 
registered only annoyance The skeleton horses munched 
their tsamba listlessly. Snowflakes vamshed with a re- 
signed hiss as they settled on the ashes of the fire 
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By 8.30 \vc Started, putting ‘a nominal load of two 
bght suitcases on tlic sick camel \\Ticn we got Iiim to 
his feet he made water m prodigious quantities, and 1 
hoped tliat tlus ivas a symptom of recovery. The way 
at first lay down hill, and for three hours I dragged him 
along, tliough so slowly that tlic other camels gained on 
us steadily and at the cost of so much exertion that to 
do a whole stage like this would clearly be more tlian I 
could manage Then we began to climb, and though 
the slope was not a steep one it was enough to turn the 
scales The camel knelt down. With superhuman efforts 
Kim got him to his feet again, but ten more yards was 
the hmit of lus capacity, and he knelt again with an 
air of finality. 

Sadly we took the suitcases off him and put tliem on to 
Slalom. The pack-saddles we abandoned, and it was not 
till days aftenvards tliat I cursed myself for not npping 
them open and feeding tlie stuffing to tlic horses The 
camel watched us move off with mercifully unemotional 
eyes. 

We had now lost tivo camels out of four, but statistics 
are ever misleading, and our predicament was not as 
grave as it had been; for another, Uierc \vas room for a 
certain amount of freight on tlie two camels of the 
Turkis So we did not as yet face die necessity oi 
jetysomng some of our scanty and precious belongings, 
tliough already each of us was secretly draiwng up a 
provisional roster of sacnficc. 

After leaving the camel we climbed on up to a wide 
j:ol .beyond wluch a broken, rolling tableland stretched 
between a nng of aojooo-foot peaks, many of them 
capped vith eternal snows Cyaiara was going very 
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lame but at least seemed bvely, so we transferred the 
suitcases to her, for Slalom was weaker than he had 
ever been before Only with one dragging and the 
other whipping could we keep him moving at all, and 
our pace was so slow that the camels were soon out of 
sight ahead of us This increased our resentment at the 
Turkis and flavoured it uneasily with suspicion They 
had already thrown away two camels as casually as if 
they had been half-smoked cigarettes, and, since they 
had with them in the loads most of our money and 
possessions, they might be expected to view with an 
even greater degree of composure the possibility of our 
being bemghted 

The possibility was undoubtedly there There was 
no trail of any sort for us to follow, we had only the 
camels’ tracks to guide us and these, owng to the 
hardness of the ground, were often invisible for long 
stretches at a time One of my eyes was out of action 
owing to a recrudescence of the trouble I had had in the 
mountains south of the Koko Nor, and when I was 
m the lead, dragging Slalom, we went astray several 
times 

\Vc struggled on in bleak uncertainty Towards the 
end of the afternoon the tracks led us steeply down 
from the plateau by a dned-up bed , there were no signs 
of moisture, but here and there the tips of a few blades of 
grass braved the inclement air and raised our hopes 
But when at last we debouched into a great dun valley 
there was no further trace of water or vegetation, and 
we could sec tlie camels still moving timly, two or three 
miles ahead 

Slalom, by this time, was very far gone He no longer 
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answered to the whip, and our advance had become a 
miniature pageant of despair. In front went Kim, bent 
almost double, dragging doggedly on the reins Behind 
the tottenng Slalom, I, also bowed, barged witli one 
shoulder against his gaunt hindquarters, and behind 
me limped the little mare on whose burden of suitcases 
tattered hotel labels incongruously evoked palm trees 
and beaches, crowded streets and ‘confort anglais ’ 
We moved at a snail’s pace with frequent panting halts, 
for we had to push and pull for all we were ivorth and 
the altitude found us out Each halt made it harder to 
get Slalom going again. 

We crawled across the iron floor of the valley The 
light tluckencd (wth apologies to Macbetli, there 
is no other tvord for it) and the background to our 
exertions was suitably grim, the camels were far away 
out of sight and we were alone in a world ivhere 
life had no other representatives Dusk, even in 
cheerless weather, can be tranquil or romantic or just 
comfortably sad, this dusk was none of those things, 
but hard and drab and what’s-thc-usc^ like an early 
Monday morning in a city, ^^'■c consoled ourselves -with 
the reflection that we had not much furdicr to go 

But we had We expected to find tlic camels halted 
at tlie tail-end of the valley, but when, rounding ajbiuff, 
\NC got there saw that tlicrc ^vas no water, no 
grazing. They had gone on and — ivorsc — up, over a 
cruel little pass leading nortlnvard. In normal con- 
ditions It was nothing of a chmb, but we were \nrtually 
canqang Slalom, and tlie last two or three liours would 
have been impossible if we had not been going do^sTl- 
hill ^Vc were botli very tired, and our elaborately 
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facetious protests, our gnn-and-bear-it grumbling, had 
become the most flimsy of f^ades^because exhaustion 
made our voices hoarse 

Slalom, It was clear, was done for, would be no more 
use to us, but we could not leave him here. In the first 
place, there was no grass and no water and we were 
fond of him , m the second place, we had stnven so hard 
all through the day to get him even as far as this that 
we were as it were obsessed, and could not tolerate the 
idea of faihng to bnng him into camp So after a short 
rest we attacked the pass 

Somehow we manhandled Slalom to the top I do 
not remember much about it, except that once, as we 
leant gasping on the horses, I noticed that Kim’s face 
looked strangely drawn It was no great feat, but we 
had had a long, hard day and (I think this was more 
important) there was no certainty beyond the pass, no 
prormse of a fire and camp, w'e had no idea how much 
longer we were condemned to this Sisyphean advance 
Anyone can spurt on the last lap, but ive had no reason 
to suppose this was the last 

Nor ivas it Night had almost fallen when we reached 
the head of the pass, but far doira another valley we 
could just make out the camels, still movmg, as we 
watched them they disappeared behind a bluff Beyond 
the bluff a whitish streak showed dimly Was it salt? 
Or was It snow, or a frozen nver^ We would have given 
a lot to know. To move at all was difficult, to move in 
the nght direction would shortly be impossible, for by 
mght the faintly marked camel-tracks would be inde- 
cipherable and night was nearly on us Still, tlic next 
stretch vas visibly dowmhill. We went on 
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Our movements had become mechamcal. Vaguely 
aware of jagged peahs softemng and blumng around us, 
of a licrd of pale orongo antelope all ghostly in die last 
of die light, ive dropped down to the bottom of die 
valley. As other landmarks faded, the pale streak 
before us, a potential journey’s end, grew more and 
more allunng and mtngmng, our eyes were tired widi 
staring, our minds with speculation, our hearts with 
hope deferred 

But of course it ivas all right in the end Four dark 
shapes loomed up ahead of us, they were die camels, 
unloaded We stumbled radier bhndly into camp — a 
more dian usually courtesy tide since die Turkis had 
no matches isath ivhicli to light a fire For hours I had 
been marshalling my ^xiguous vocabular)' into a de- 
nunciation of dicir conduct, but when the time came I 
abandoned it TJicir knowledge that I was unacquainted 
wadi their language had never yet curbed thar volu- 
bihty, and I did not feel equal to coping widi twenty 
minutes of expostulation in order to convey a bald and 
rudimentary rebuke whose cogencry was unlikely to be 
felt So w'c unsaddled m a dully silence, fancying — 
nghtly, I dunk — that \vc detected signs of shame in 
dieir demeanour 

The routine of pitclung the tent was earned out 
sdllly. lifting boxes, hamnienng pegs, we moved in a 
numb and dreamy way The w lute streak had material- 
ized as ice parually covering a htde river, and I took 
CjTiara down for a dnnk (die horses had had no water 
for thirty-six hours and very htde water — bad at that — 
for several days) but Slalom would not move. He 
stood in the firelight on die spot where we had ceased 

i>* 
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to push him, hangmg his ugly but famihar head, visibly 

alive only because he was still on his feet 

We had been marching for eleven hours, with no 

food since dawn, but we were not hungry We drank 

some cocoa and as it warmed our belhes felt a faint 

reaction, a kind of drowsy triumph So far it had been 

an easy journey, to-day, for the first time, we had faced 

crisis of a sort without assistance And though it was 

no great achievement to have dragged a faihng horse 

a few miles further than seemed at one time possible, 

we were pleased that we had done our best by Slalom 

and we hoped that we had saved his life In the fhendly 

candle-hght we grew complacent and forgot tlie 

ngours of the day „ 

’ Peter Fleming, 

News from Tariary 
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THE TIGER SMILED 

Do you remember some of the dangerous 
moments of ) our ]ifc^ Tlic day when tlic brakes 
on your bicycle failed to work, the occasion 
ivhcn you were nearly knocked down by a car, 
or the time when y our foot slipped as you were 
climbing some rocks at tlie seaside^ They were 
moments \\hcn your heart seemed to stand still 
Do y'ou remember c\ en more terrible and fright- 
ening experiences you had m nightmares, when 
you were being chased by some ferocious animal, 
or ^\hcn vou came face to face with a deadly 
snake ^ Luckily, at the most tcmfy'ing moment 
you always wakened up, and what a rehef it 
\.as to find that you were safe and sound in 
bed! ^ 

This true incident makes even nightmares 
seem happy experiences Jim Corbett, a famous 
tiger-hunter who alway's stalked them on foot, 
stepped past the end of a rock m a narrow' ra\onc 
Eight feet in front of him was a huge man-eating 
tigress, “and on her face w'as a smile similar to 
tliat one sees on the face of a dog w clcoming his 
master home after a long absence ” 


About a hundred yards along the path I came to a 
ra\'inc. On the far side of lliis the path entered very 
hca\’y undergrotvtii, and as it tvas inadtnsablc to go 
into thick cover w’lth tw'o men following me, I decided 
to take to the rav'mc, follow it dousn to its junction with 
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the valley, work up the valley, and pick up the path 
on the far side of the undergrowth 

The ravine was about ten yards wide and four or five 
feet deep, and as I stepped down into it a nigh^ar 
fluttered off a rock on which I had put my hand On 
lookmg at the spot firom which the bird had risen, I saw 
two eggs These eggs, straw-coloured, with nch brown 
markings, were of a most unusual shape, one bemg 
long and very pointed while the other was as round as 
a marble, and as my collection lacked mghtjar eggs I 
decided to add this odd clutch to it I had no receptacle 
of any kind in which to carry the eggs, so, cuppmg my 
left hand, I placed the c^s m it and packed them 
round with a htde moss 

As I went down the ravine the banks became higher, 
and sixty yards from where I had entered it I came on 
a deep drop of some twelve to fourteen feet The water 
that rushes down all these hill ravines in the rams had 
worn the rock as smooth as glass, and as it was too 
steep to offer a foothold I handed the nflc to the men 
and, sitting on the edge, proceeded to shde doivn My 
feet had hardly touched the sandy bottom when the 
tivo men, wth a flying leap, landed one on either side of 
me, and thrusting the nfle into my hand asked m a very 
agitated manner if I had heard the tiger As a matter of 
fact I had heard nothing, possibly due to the scraping 
of my clothes on the rocks, and, when questioned, the 
men said that what they had heard was a deep-throated 
growl from somewhere close at hand, but exactly from 
which direction the sound had come they were unable 
to say Tigers do not betray their presence by growl- 
ing when looking for their dinner, and the only (and 
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very unsatisfactory) explanation 1 can offer is that the 
tigress followed us after we left the open ground, and 
on seeing that we were going down tlie ravine had 
gone ahead and taken up a position where the ravine 
narrowed to half its wdtli, and that when she was on 
the point of spnnging out on me, I had disappeared out 
of sight down tlic slide and she had involuntarily given 
vent to her disappointment with a lo^v growl. Not a 
satisfactory' reason, unless one assumes — ivithout any 
reason — tliat she had selected me for her dinner, and 
therefore had no interest in the two men 

Where the three of us now stood m a bunch we had 
the smooth, steep rock behind us, to our right a wall of 
rock slightly leamng over the ravine and fifteen feet liigh, 
and to our left a tumbled bank of big rocks tliirty or 
forty feet high The sandy bed of the ravine, on which 
we were standing, was roughly forty feet long and ten 
feet wde. At the low'cr end of tins sandy bed a great 
pine tree had fallen across, damming the ra\Tnc, and 
the collection of sand was due to this dam. The wall 
of overhanging rock came to an end twelve or fifteen 
feet from the fallen tree, and as I approaclicd the end of 
tlic rock, my feet making no sound on the sand, I very 
fortunately' noticed tliat the sandy bed continued round 
to the back of tlic rock 

This rock, about which I have said so much, 1 can 
best desenbe as a giant school slate, two feet thick at its 
lower end, and standing up — not quite perpendicularly 
— on one of its long sides 

As I stepped clear of this giant slate, I looked behind 
me over my nght shoulder and— looked straight into 
the tigress’s face. 
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I would like you to have a clear picture of the 
situation 

The sandy bed behind the rock wzis quite flat To 
the nght of it was the smooth slate fifteen feet high and 
leaning slightly outwards, to the left of it was a scoured- 
out steep bank also some fifteen feet high, overhung 
by a dense tangle of thorn bushes, while at the far end 
was a shde similar to, but a httle higher than, the one I 
had glissaded^ down The sandy bed, enclosed by these 
three natural walls, was about twenty feet long and half 
as wide, and lying on it, with her fore-paws stretched 
out and her hind legs well tucked under her, was the 
tigress. Her head, which was raised a few mches off her 
paws, was eight feet (measured later) from me, and on 
her face was a smile similar to that one sees on the face 
of a dog welcoming his master home after a long absence 
Two thoughts flashed through my mind one, that it 
was up to me to make the first move, and the other that 
the move would have to be made in such a manner as 
not to alarm the bgress or make her nervous 
The nfle was in my nght hand held diagonally across 
my chest, ivith the safety-catch off, and in order to get 
It to bear on the tigress the muzzle would have to be 
sivung round three-quarters of a circle 

The movements of swnging round the nfle, wth one 
hand, was begun very slowly and hardly perceptibly, 
and when a quarter of a arcle had been made, the 
stock came m contact ivith my nght side It was now 
necessary to extend niy arm, and as tlie stock cleared 
my side, the swing was very slowly continued My arm 
nas now at full stretch and the weight of the nfle was 

> Slid 
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beginning to tell. Only a little further now for the 
muzzle to go, and the tigress — ^who had not once taken 
her eyes off mine — ^was stiU looking up at me, wth the 
pleased expression still on her face 

How long it took the nfle to make tlie three-quarter 
cirele I am not in a position to say. To me, looking into 
the tigress’s eyes and unable tlicrcforc to foUow the 
movement of tlie barrel, it appeared tliat my arm was 
paralysed, and that tlie siving would never be completed 
However, the movement was completed at last, and as 
soon as the nflc was pointing at the tigress’s body, I 
pressed the tngger. 

I heard the report, exaggerated in that restricted 
space, and felt the jar of the recoil, and but for these 
tangible proofs that tlie rifle had gone off I miglit, for 
all the immediate result the shot produced, have been 
in tlic gnp of one of those a'wful mghtmarcs in which 
triggers are vainly pulled of nfles tliat refuse to be 
discharged at tlie cntical moment 

For a perceptible fraction of time tlie tigress remained 
perfectly still, and tlien, very sloisly, her head sank on 
to her outstretched paws, wluJc at tlie same time a jet 
of blood issued from the buUct-holc. The bullet had 
injured her spine and shattered the upper portion of 
her heart 

Tlie two men who were folloiving a few yards behind 
me and who were separated from the tigress by tlie 
tliickncss of the rock, came to a halt when tlicy saiv me 
stop and turn my head. They knew instinctively that 
I had seen tlie tigress and judged from my behaviour 
that she \\’as close at hand, and Madlio Singh said 
afterwards tliat he wanted to call out and tell me to 
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drop the eggs and get both hands on the nfle When 
I had fired my shot and lowered the point of the nfle on 
to my toes, Madho Singh, at a sign, came forward to 
relieve me of it, for very suddenly my legs appeared to 
be unable to support me, so I made for the fallen tree 
and sat down Even before lookmg at the pads of her 
feet I knew it was the Chowgarh tigress I had sent to 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, and that the shears that 
had assisted her to cut the threads of sixty-four human 
hves — the people of the district put the number at twice 
the figure — had, while the game was m her hands, 
turned, and cut tlie thread of her own hfe 
Three things, each of which would appear to you to 
have been to my disadvantage, were actually in my 
favour These were (a) the eggs in my left hand, (i) tlie 
hght nfle I was carrying, and (c) the tiger being a man- 
eater If I had not had the eggs in my hand I should 
have had both hands on tlie nfle, and when I looked 
back and saw the tiger at such close quarters I should 
instinctively have tned to swing round to face her, and 
the spnng that was arrested by my lack of movement 
would inevitably have been launched Again, if the nfle 
had not been a light one it would not have been 
possible for me to have moved it in the way it was 
imperative I should move it, and then discharge it at 
the full extent of my arm And lastly, if the tiger had 
been just an ordinary tiger, and not a man-eater, it 
would on finding itself cornered have made for the 
opening and vnped me out of the way, and to be wiped 
out of the way by a tiger usually has fatal results 
While the men made a detour and went up the lull 
to free the buffalo and secure the rope, which was 
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needed for another and more pleasant purpose, I 
climbed over the rochs and went up the ra\nne to 
restore the eggs to their nghtful owner. I plead guilty 
to being as superstitious as my brother sportsmen. For 
three long penods, extending over a whole year, I had 
tned — and tned hard — to get a shot at the tigress, and 
had failed, and now witlun a few minutes of having 
picked up the eggs my luck had changed 
The eggs, which all tins time had remained safely in 
the hollow of my left hand, were still warm when I 
replaced tliem in the little depression m the rock that 
did duty as a nest, and when I again passed that way 
half an hour later, they had vamshed under tlie brood- 
ing mother whose colouring so exactly matched the 
mottled rock that it was difficult for me, who knew tlic 


exact spot where tlic nest was situated, to distinguish 


her from her surroundings. 


JiM Corbett, 


Man-Eattrs of Kumaori 
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AMONG THE HEAD-HUNTERS 

The Flying Carpet, by Richard Halhburton, is a 
modem story of high-speed adventure in which 
he and his pilot, Moye Stephens, set out to fly to 
places they had dreamed about and read about 
but had never seen They had no set route, 
no set plan, but went wherever their fancies 
dictated As a result they often found themselves 
m strange situations in out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth In Timbuctoo, almost legendary 
city of Afnca, they bought two slaves and then 
had to pay the onginal vendor to take them 
back, they lived for a time with the Foreign 
Legion, and marched with them across the 
desert, m Persia they arranged to have them- 
selves arrested so that they could cxpenence life 
in pnson In India they fleiv among the 
incredible heights of the Himalayas close to 
Everest Finally they went to Borneo, land of 
die Dyaks, and for a short time lived among the 
head-hunters of Sarawak 
Richard Halhburton lost his life m 1939 while 
trying to cross the Pacific in a Chinese junk 
He had already covered fifteen hundred miles, 
and then all contact wnth the outside world 
ceased Probably the junk capsized m a violent 
storm 
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My first encounter wtli Wild Men of Borneo came some 
years before tliis visit to their native island. It happened 
in Berhn, where I weis visiting a circus sideshow. The 
Wild Men were on exhibition — dark bro^vn, almost 
black, skin, clothed only m a lom-cloth, and decorated 
ivith red paint on thar faces and wild-boars’ tusks 
around their necks and ankles They were in an iron 
cage, before which a large crowd, fascinated by such 
ferocious and dangerous savages, stood and stared. As 
cunous as anyone, I pressed close to get a good look at 
the exhibits, and as I did so, I overheard this Bornean 
conversation 

“Sho’ is hot,” one savage said to the other. 

“Sho’ is!” 

They were perfeedy good Mississippi negroes, making 
an easy living by dus great impersonation. 

My faith in Wild Men was considerably shaken by 
such disillusioning cxpenence I wondered if, when we 
landed at the Dyak long-house we were headed for, the 
clucf was going to greet me w-ith “Good mormn’, suh' 
Ain’t that air^-planc sump’ni'” 

Our objective was marked clearly on a huge chart 
I had before me m the cockpit The chart had been 
given to us by the Ranee, after the officials who best 
knew die interior had indicated on it the long-house 
chosen for us to visit, on the Rejang River at a point 
t\co hundred miles from the sea — a long-house ruled by 
one of die greatest Dyak chiefs in Sarawak. 

There ivcrc other reasons, too, i\hy this house had 
been recommended, besides being one of the greatest 
Dyak communities it teas also one of the most remote 
from cnih/ation— \ ciy near the heart of the island 
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And yet, the Rejang River and its tnbutanes connected 
It directly with the sea We could follow this nver as 
a guiding thread and come down m smooth water at 
almost any pomt If anything went wrong with the 
flymg mechamcs of our plane, we would be able to 
float the entire two hundred miles back to the coast 

The Headman of the distnct, Chief Koh, made this 
particular long-house his capital. He was a great 
favounte with the Rajah and the Ranee, despite the 
fact that he had been to Kuching only once in his life 
The Ranee had urged us to visit him m order not only 
to meet the native ruler best able to show us Dyak hfc 
m Its nchest and most unspoiled form, but also to 
present ourselves as good-wiU ambassadors beanng a 
gift from the Throne 

From Kuchmg, with our pontoons and propeller 
properly mended, we had sailed up the coast a hundred 
miles, come to the estuary of the Rejang, and turned up 
this enormous nver — a nver pounng into the China 
Sea a volume of water as great as tlic Mississippi 

For another hundred miles this vast yellow flood 
twisted and turned as if trying to shake us loose but we 
made every efibrt not to be shaken, for on either side 
stretched jungle as dense and as hostile as any m the 
world The banks were the home of countless giant 
crocodiles The pythons waited m the trees above the 
waterside for the ivild pigs to come to dnnk, and the 
orang-outangs, big as men, ruled as undisputed kings 
throughout this kingdom of swamps and trees 

At rare intervals we noticed long-houses beside the 
river, and an occasional government post ornamented 
bj a log fort 
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Dunng the second hundred miles, the river narrowed 
greatly and ran more swiftly as we approached the 
highlands. We watched carefully for every fork and 
landmark, to keep our exact position clear on the chart. 

Gmded by that chart, we came at length to the post 
called Kapit, and, according to instructions from the 
Ranee, landed tlierc to make tlie acquaintance of the 
district Resident, a young Enghshman. Offiaal letters 
requested liim to follow us to Chief Koh’s long-house, to 
act as escort and interpreter. It was agreed we should 
depart next morning, and that as soon as he saw we 
had escaped the dangerous floating logs and were on 
our way, he would follow as quickly as possible in his 
motor-dugout, amving at the long-house perhaps six 
hours later tlian we. 

Starting off again, at the appomted time, we flew for 
another twenty minutes across jungle penetrable only 
via tlic river. This nvcr-routc would take the Resident 
and his servants, in the most modem conveyance in 
Central Borneo, twenty times as long as it was taking us. 

Amid such a sea of tree-tops, the clearing on the 
nver bank around our particular long-house destination 
marked it before we got there. Just above the clcanng 
wc selected a broad smootli patch of water where two 
rivers joined — an ideal place to ahght 

But first tve would announce ourselves by diving 
wide-open at the long-house' 

In aU die lustorj'^ of Borneo, dicre was probably never 
such excitement, such consternation, as prevailed inside 
that house. Its tlirce hundred Dyak inmates rushed out 
upon the front veranda-hke platform that extended the 
entire length of the building, and darted about in 
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complete pamc, supposmg no doubt that the shnek- 
ing demomac bird had come to devour them Some 
leaped to the ground and fled into the jungle. Others 
seized their babies and hid underneath the house. 
There was pandemomum 

We had hoped that our amval might brmg these jungle 
people some entertainment, and were sorry that our first 
appearance had fhghtened them half to death instead. 

So, desisting, we landed on the nver and anchored 
in shallow water 

Not a soul appeared 

How were we going to get ashore^ The nver was too 
full of crocoddes to risk swimming and anyway, there 
were no banks to swim to— just a border of half- 
drowned branches of trees Taxying around to the long- 
house in the hope of attractmg a boat seemed unwise, 
for we did not know what hidden rocks the water might 
conceal There seemed nothing to do but wait six 
hours for our fnend the Enghsh Resident to overtake us 

Then, just as ive were resigning ourselves to spending 
half a day on our pontoons, a dugout appeared around 
the bend, manned by an cxtraordinanly fine-looking 
young Dyak He wore only the usuail red cotton cloth, 
wrapped Ughdy about his loins His tnm muscular 
body, shining in the sun and extravagandy tattooed on 
arms and legs, made a perfect picture of natural grace 
and strength Thick, straight, jet-black hair hung m 
bands across his forehead and down his back to his waist. 
From each car dangled a heavy gold nng, suspended 
from long sbts in his ear-lobes And around his wnsts 
were dozens of black grass bracelets. 

Paddling at full speed, he came toward us, shouting 
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and smiling He drew alongside our pontoons and 
shook our hands, talking excitedly in Dyak and trying 
desperately, ivith gesticulations, to make us understand 
tliat we were welcome. He explamed — and we under- 
stood quite clearly enough — that everybody else had 
fled to the jungle, but that he had been not only to 
Kuching, but even to “Singapura,” and had seen a 
“be-loon” (balloon, meaning an airplane) fly there. 
He knew what we were, but nobody had given him 
time to explain. 

Moye and I embarked m his dugout, paddled to the 
long-house and chmbcd the ladder from the water’s 
edge up to the front platform Pcermg timidly around 
comers at the extreme end of the house, a handful of 
Dyaks reappeared. Our escort shouted at them to come 
and meet us — we iverc only Tuans^ like the Resident, 
come in a be-loon to visit them 

Little by httlc, like ivild forest ammals, the Dyaks 
began to gather closer, shyly at first, but with increasing 
courage and increasing numbers, until presently three 
hundred broivn bodies were swamung tow^lrd us from 
tlic jungle, from the branches, from the hillside above. 
It finally became a race to reach us — and the naked 
httlc children, agile as sqmrrcls, got there first. 

\Vc looked about curiously at our new fnends They 
were all full-blooded Dyaks — surprisingly small, but 
surprisingly beautiful The men were dressed uniformly 
in red loin-cloths and narrow aprons, heavy anklets and 
wristlets of twisted grass. The women were dressed as 
simply — bare from the w aist up, \vitli their hips -wrapped 
in a single cotton cloth A few of them wore high 

* Lordi or masters 
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conets made of rattan hoops \vrapped m copper wire, 
fitting snugly around their waists They wore their hair 
pulled back and tied m a knot All the men, on the 
other hand, allowed theirs to fall freely down their 
backs It not infrequently reached their knees. Every- 
body was adorned with the same tattoo, always dark 
blue m colour, we had noticed on the yoimg man in the 
dugout 

What agreeable faces! True, all the noses had flat 
bndges, and the eyes had a shght Mongohan slant, but 
in their glance were qmck intclhgence and appeahng 
kindhness 

But what gave them all such a surprised expression? 

It was their eyebrows and eyelashes — there weren't 
any Every eyelash and eyebrow had been pulled out. 
Only the smallest girls were still unplucked 
We could not help observing their teeth as they 
crowded around us, now talking and laughing Each 
mouth was black from bctcl-nut each tooth had been 
filed down almost to the gums Only the black stumps 
remained, or in some cases, among what was obinously 
the better class, to these stumps were fixed bnght 
brass teeth (Any dog can have white teeth, but only 
nch people can have beautiful brass ones!) It seems 
hard to beheve that these disfigurements would not 
completely wreck their appearance But despite all 
their efforts to mar themselves they stdl remained 
stnkingly handsome Such physiques did not need 
eyebrows or teeth to compel admiration 
From out of the dense nng around us an especially 
fine figure of a man, probably fifty years old, emerged 
to greet us Grey hair — deep chest — powerful arms and 
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legs — and a face that was as noble and as full of char- 
acter as any face I’ve ever seen. It had firmness about 
the mouth, but good humour m the wde-set eyes Tlus 
Dyak would have commanded attention and respect 
any place m the world. 

He was Chief Koh. The young man who had first 
come to welcome us was his son, Jugah. 

Into dicir hands we now put ourselves and, followed 
by a small mob, were sho^vn about tlie long-house. 

A Bornean long-house is a community dwelhng, 
ahvays erected lengthwise along a river bank. The rear 
half IS given over to a long row of cubi cles, one for each 
family, all of which open upon the front half, which 
consists of one long, unpartitioned pubhc gallery that 
extends from end to end of the building and forms a 
sort of covered Mam Street In the case of Chief Koh’s 
house this gallery was thirty feet ^vlde and fully six 
hundred feet long Here the children play, the mats 
arc woven, the nee is ynnnowe^ the drums and the 
blow-pipes and the spears are kept; all commumty life 
takes place here. And from the rafters of this gallery 
tlie smoked human heads, trophies of the tribe’s 
prowess in war, hang in hundreds. 

AVe noticed that our entire house was lifted some 
twenty feet off tlie ground on poles. The space beloiv 
the house was used for the pig-pens and chicken coops, 
and as a general receptacle for all the refuse. Our 
long-house nas not a model of sanitation, but that did 
not keep it from being an amazing structure neverthe- 
less, considering its colossal size and the skilled crafts- 
manship that had taken the reeds and trees from the 
jungle, and with the crudest of implements — without 
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Chief Koh’s intense interest in our magic velucle was 
not without an ultenor motive. He took the Uesid^t 
aside, and asked him if it might be possible for us to by 
over the long-house of the mountain Dyaks, fifty miles 
fartlicr inland, ivith whom he’d been havmg no end 
of trouble— and lay an egg on the rival chief. The 
Resident ivas homfied After all these years of pacifi- 
cation, old Koh’s foremost thought was still the destruc- 
tion of his neighbours The Resident excused us by 
pointing out that the explodmg eggs would smash the 
enemies’ heads to bits, and make them useless as 
trophies. 

Koh’s request, hoivever, gave the Resident what he 
thought was a much better idea — -What a grand 
spectacle it would be for all the tnbesmen if their chief 
could be persuaded to go for a nde ' . but not immedi- 

ately — not until he could collect his sub-chiefs and 
thar retainers to watch. 

Moyc and I naturally responded to the idea. We’d 
play It up, prepare the stage, make his flight an event 
that would go doivn in Dyak history, make it an im- 
pressive honour bestowed m the name of the Rajah’s 
government at Kuclung. 

The Resident announced this plan to Koh and 
explained tliat it would give him prestige beyond 
calculation. It would also bnng to die tribe as much 
glory^ as a successful head-hunting war. But Koh was 
dubious. This seemed like invading the realm of the 
gods and tlic demons To gi\e him courage, Moyc led 
him on to the pontoons, and into the front cockpit, and 
tried to explain tliat it really wasn’t dangerous at all 
hfoved chiefly by his pride, he finally agreed to fly 
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And that very night, he instructed messengers to go 
into the tnbutary nvers, carrymg the fantastic story 
of the magic bird to all the other tnbal long-houses and 
their subsidiary chiefs These chiefs must be summoned 
to appear three days hence, in the morning, to meet 
the magic bird that laid iron eggs, and to behold their 
great Pmghulu earned up mto the clouds and brought 
home again by this same monster It was to be a very 
great event They must wear all their best feather 
headdresses and all their silver jewellery, and bnng 
their swords and shields, and come m the war-boats 
with as many followers as possible 
From the dock where the Flying Carpet was tied, a 
dozen dugouts, each manned by two paddlers, pushed 
off to spread the news throughout Chief Koh’s 

temtory Richard Halliburton, 

The Flying Carpet 
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ESCAPE FROM FAMINE 

Wanq LinsG has taken his isnfc and young 
family away to the south of China; farther north 
there ivas widespread famine They had sacri- 
ficed cver^'thing to keep ahve, even the faithful 
o\ that did their ploughing Even so, one of 
the children died Here in the south there was 
food The old man is Wang Lung’s father; the 
Chinese venerate their parents Wang Lung finds 
ivork pulhng a rickshaw until such times as he 
can return nortli to his lands to resume farming 
He lo%'cs the good earth To leave it to travel 
far south, to change his whole mode of life, 
was adventure enough for him Later he was 
able to return home, to farm successfully, and 
to become rich 


With his two pieces of silver Wang Lung paid for a 
hundred miles of road, and the officer who took his 
silver from liim gave him back a handful of copper 
pence, and wath a few of tliese Wang Lung bought 
from a vendor, who tlinist his tray of wares in at a hole 
in the w'agon as soon as it stopped, four small loaves of 
bread and a bowl of soft nee for the girl. It was more 
than they had had to cat at one Umc for many days, 
and although they were starved for food, when it w'as 
in tlicir mouths desire left them and it ivas only by 
coaxing tliat tlic boy's could be made to sw'allow, Put 
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the old man sucked persevenngly at the bread between 
his toothless gums 

“One must eat,” he cackled forth, very friendly to 
all who pressed about him as the fire-wagon rolled and 
rocked on its way “I do not care that my foohsh belly 
IS grown lazy after all these days of httlc to do It must 
be fed I will not die because it does not wish to work ” 
And men laughed suddenly at the smiling, wizened, 
htde old man, whose sparse white beard was scattered 
all over his chm 

But not all the copper pence did Wang Lung spend 
on food He kept back all he was able to buy mats to 
build a shed for them when they reached the south 
There were men and women in the fire-wagon who had 
been south m other years , some who went each year to 
tlie nch cities of the south to work and to beg and thus 
save the pnee of food And Wang Lung, when he had 
grown used to the wonder of where he was and to the 
astomshment of seeing the land whirl by the holes m 
the wagon, listened to what these men said They spoke 
with the loudness of wisdom where others are ignorant 

“First you must buy six mats,” said one, a man with 
coarse, hanging bps like a camel’s mouth “These are 
two pence for one mat, if you are wise and do not act 
like a country bumpkin, in which case you will be 
charged three pence, which is more than is necessary, 
as I very well know I cannot be fooled by the men in 
the southern adcs, even if they are nch ” He wagged 
his head and looked about for admiration Wang Lung 
listened anxiously 

“And then'?” he urged He sat squatting upon his 
haunches on the bottom of the wagon, which was, after 
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all, only an empty room made of wood, \vith nothing 
*to sit upon and the wnd and the dust fl>ung up througli 
the cracks m the floor. 

“Then,” said the man more loudly still, raising lus 
voice above tlic dm of tlie iron wheels beneath them, 
“ tlicn you bind tlicse togctlier into a hut and then you 
go out to beg, first smearmg yourself mth mud and 
filth to make yourselves as piteous as you can.” 

Now Wang Lung had never in lus life begged of any 
man and he disliked diis notion of begging of strange 
people in the soutli 

“One must beg?" he repeated 

“All, indeed,” said tlic coarse-mouthed man, “but 
not until you have eaten These people m the south 
have so much nee that each mormng you may go to a 
pubhc kitchen and for a penny hold as much as you 
can in your belly of the white nee gruel Then you can 
beg comfortably and buy bean-curd and cabbage and 
garhc ” 

Wang Lung Anthdrew a little from the otliers and 
turned lumsclf about to the wall and secretly ^^^tll his 
hand in Ins girdle he counted out the pence he had 
left There was enough for the six mats and enough 
each for a penny for nee and beyond tliat he had three 
pence left It came o\cr him w'itli comfort that thus 
they could begin the new life But the notion of holding 
up a bowl and begging of anyone who passed continued 
to distress lum. It w'as \CTy well for the old man and 
for the cluldrcn and even for tlic woman, but he had 
his two hands 

“Is there no work for a man’s hands?” he asked of 
the man suddenly, turning about. 
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“Aye, work!” said tlie man witli contempt, and he 
spat upon die floor “You can pull a nch man in a 
yellow nckshaw if you like, and sweat your blood out 
with heat as you run and have your sweat freeze into 
a coat of ice on you when you stand waiting to be 
called. Give me begging!” And he cursed a round 
curse, so that Wang Lung would not ask anything of 
him further 

But still It was a good thing that he had heard what 
the man said, for when the fire- wagon had earned them 
as far as it would and had turned them out upon die 
ground, Wang Lung had ready a plan and he set the 
old man and the children against a long, grey wall of a 
house, which stood there, and he told the woman to 
watch them, and he went off to buy die mats, asking of 
this one and that where the market streets lay At first 
he could scarcely understand what was said to him, so 
brittle and sharp was the sound which these southerners 
made when they spoke, and several times wlien he asked 
and they did not understand, they were impatient, 
and he learned to observe what sort of man he asked 
of and to choose one with a kindlier face, for these 
southerners had tempers which were quick and easily 
ruffled 

But he found the mat shop at last on the edge of the 
aty and he put lus penmes doivn upon the counter as 
one who knew tlic price of the goods and he earned 
away his roll of mats When he returned to the spot 
where he had left the otlicrs, tlicy stood there waiting, 
although when he came the boys cned out at him in 
relief, and he saw that tliey had been filled with terror 
in this strange place Only the old man watched 
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cvcr>'tlimg with pleasure and astonishment and he 
murmured at Wang Lung: 

“You see how fat tlicy all are, tliese southerners, and 
how pale and oily arc tlicir skins. They eat pork every 
day, doubtless.” 

But none who passed looked at W ang Lung and his 
family. Men came and went along the cobbled highw'ay 
to the aty, busy and intent and never glancing aside at 
beggars, and every little while a caravan of donkeys 
came pattenng by, tlicir small feet fitting neatly to the 
stones, and tlicy w^crc laden witli baskets of bnck for the 
building of houses and with great bags of gram crossed 
upon their swa^nng backs. At the end of each caravan 
the dnver rode on tlic hindcrmost beast, and he carried 
a great whip, and tins whip he cracked with a tcmfic 
noise over tlic backs of tlic beasts, shouting as he did so. 
And as he passed \Vang Lung each driver gave lura a 
scornful and haughty look, and no pnnee could have 
looked more haughty than these drivers in their rough 
work coats as they passed by the small group of persons, 
standing wondering at the edge of the roadway It was 
the especial pleasure of each driver, seeing how' strange 
Wang Lung and his family were, to crack his wiup just 
as he passed them, and the sharp explosive cut of the 
air made tliem leap up, and seeing them leap the dri\ ers 
guffawed, and Wang Lung was angry when this hap- 
pened two and llircc times and he turned aw'ay to see 
where he could put his hut. 

Tlicrc were already otlicr liuts chnging to tlic wall 
behind them, but what w'as inside the w'all none knew 
and tlicrc was no w av of knowing. It stretched out long 
and grey and ver)- high, and against the base the small 
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mat sheds clung like fleas to a dog’s back Wang Lung 
observed the huts and he began to shape his own mats 
dns way and tliat, but they were stilT and clumsy things 
at best, being made of split reeds, and he despaired, 
when suddenly O-Ian said 

“That I can do I remember it m my childhood ’’ 
And she placed the girl upon die ground and pulled 
the mats thus and thus, and shaped a rounded roof 
reaching to the ground and high enough for a man to 
sit under and not strike the top, and upon die edges of 
the mats that were upon the ground she placed bncks 
that were lying about and she set the boys to picking 
up more bncks \Vlien it was finished they went within 
and wdi one mat she had contnved not to use they 
made a floor and sat down and were sheltered 
Sitting dius and looking at each other, it seemed less 
than possible that the day before they had left their own 
house and dieir land and that these were now a hundred 
nules ais'ay It was a distance vast enough to have taken 
them weeks of walking and at wluch they must have 
died, some of diem, before it was done 

Then the general feeling of plenty in this rich land, 
where no one seemed even hungered, filled them, and 
when Wang Lung said, “Let us go and seek the public 
kitchens,” they rose up almost cheerfully and went out 
once more, and this time the small boys clattered their 
chopsticks against their bowls as they walked, for there 
uould soon be something to put into them And they 
found soon why the huts were bmlt to that long wall, 
for a short distance beyond die northern end of it was 
a street and along the street many people walked carry- 
ing bouls and buckets and vessels of tin, all empty, and 
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these persons were going to tlie kitchens for the poor 
w'luch ^\erc at the end of the street and not far atvay 
And so Wang Lung and his family mingled ivith these 
others and watli them they came at last to tivo great 
buildings made of mats, and every one crowded into 
the open end of these buildings 

Now' in the rear of each building w'cre earthen stoves, 
but larger than Wang Lung had c\ cr seen, and on them 
iron cauldrons as big as small ponds, and w'hen the 
great w'oodcn lids ivcrc pned up, there w'as the good 
wliitc nee bubbling and boihng, and clouds of fragrant 
steam rose up Now' when the people smelled this 
fragrance of nee it w'as the sweetest in the world to thar 
nostnls, and they all pressed forward in a great mass and 
people called out and motlicrs shouted m anger and 
fear lest their children be trodden upon and little babies 
cned, and the men w'ho opened die cauldron roared 
forth 

“Now there is enough for cvera' man and each in his 
turn!” 

But notlimg could stop the mass of hungr)' men and 
W'omcn and they fought hke beasts until all were fed 
’IVang Lung, caught in their rmdst, could do nothing but 
chng to his father and his two sons and when he ivas 
sw'cpt to the great cauldron he held out his bow'l and 
when it was filled tlircw down his pence, and it ivas all 
he could do to stand sturdily and not be sivept on 
before die dung ivas done. 

Then, when they had comc'to the street again and 
stood eating dicir rice, he ate and was filled and there 
was a htdc left in lus bowl, and he said 

“I will take this home to eat m the c\cning,” 
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But a man stood near who was some sort of a guard of 
the place for he wore a special garment of blue and 
red, and he said sharply 

“No, and you can take nothing away except what is 
m your belly ” And Wang Lung marvelled at this and 
said 

“Well, if I have paid my penny what business is it of 
yours if I carry it within or without me^ ” 

Tlie man said then 

“We must have tins rule, for there are those whose 
hearts are so hard that they will come and buy this nee 
that IS given for the poor — for a penny will not feed any 
man like this — and they will carry the nee home to 
feed to their pigs for slop And the nee is for men and 
not for pigs ” 

Wang Lung listened to this m astonishment and he 
cned 

“Are tlierc men as hard as this*” And then he said, 
"But ivhy should any give like this to tlie poor, and who 
is It that gives?” 

The man answered then 

“It is the nch and the gentry of the towm who do it, 
and some do it for a good deed for the future, that by 
sav^ng lives they may get ment in heaven, and some do 
It for nghtcousness that men may speak well of them ” 

“Nevertheless it is a good deed for whatever reason,” 
said Wang Lung, “and some must do it out of a good 
heart ” And then seeing that the man did not answer 
him, he added in lus own defence, “At least there arc a 
fen of these 

But the man was wear)' of speaking with him and he 
turned his back, and he hummed an idle tunc The 
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children lugged at Wang Lung tlien, and Wang Lung 
led them all back to the hut they had made, and there 
they laid themselves down and tlicy slept until tlie next 
morning, for it was the first time since summer they had 
been filled witli food, and sleep overcame them with 


fullness 


Pearl S. Buck, 
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SIX MEN, ONE RAFT— AND SHARKS' 

Ik the centre of the great Pacific Ocean he 
the islands of Polynesia Scientists have long 
wondered how the first inhabitants reached these 
islands in the waste of waters over three thousand 
miles from the nearest continent 

Thor Heyerdahl, a young Norwegian scientist, 
put forward a theory that they came from the 
mainland of South America, but other scientists 
said that this was impossible, as the primitive 
native boats or rafts could not possibly sail across 
so many miles of sea 

However, Hc)crdahl determined to test his 
thcor)', and constructed, of balsa wood, a raft 
which was a replica (as nearly as possible) of those 
used b) the natives centuries previously 

\Vith five companions and a parrot he set him' 
self adrift on the Pacific Tor one hundred and 
one days they dnftcd at the mercy of wind and 
current, finally being wrecked on one of the 
Polv nesian islands four thoii':and three hundred 
miles from wlieie they started During their 
voyage thev had many exciting and thrilling 
experiences, p irticularly' with the numerous 
sharl-s that foIIovNcd their raft, but so familiar 
did they become v ith these terrifying fish that 
th(v actuallv succeeded in catching them with 
th' ir bare hands 

TIk account v Inch follows gives a v ivid picture 
ol their cvtrvd.iv life aboard the raft m the 
niiddli of th( ocean, and aho tells of the sad day' 
whin they lo^t thiir parrot and tlic gnm lesson 
It taucht tlif m 
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We had no longer the same respect for waves and sea. 
We knew them and their relationship to us on the raft 
Even the shark had become a part of the everyday 
picture; we knew it and its usual reactions. We no 
longer tliought of tlie hand harpoon, and we did not 
even move away from the side of the raft if a shark came 
up alongside us. On the contrary, we were more likely 
to try and grasp its back fin as it glided unperturbed 
along the logs. This finally developed into a quite 
new form of sport, tug-of-war ^vlth shark vithout a 
line. 

We began quite modestly. We caught all too easily 
more dolphins than we could cat To keep a popular 
form of amusement going without wasting food, we hit 
on comic fishing vithout a hook, for the mutual cnlcr- 
tamment of the dolphins and ourselves ^Vc fastened 
unused fljing fish to a stnng and drew them over the 
surface of the water. The dolphins shot up to the 
surface and seized the fish, and then we tugged, each in 
our oivTi direction, and had a fine circus performance, 
for if one dolphin let go another came m its place. We 
^ had fun, and tlie dolphins got the fish in tlic end. 

Then we started the same game isntli the sharks We 
liad cither a bit of fish on the end of a rope or often a 
bag with scraps from dinner i\hich we let out on a line. 
Instead of turning on lus back, the shark pushed his 
snout above die water and s\sam forward witli jaws 
wide to swallow' the morsel AVc could not help pulling 
on tlie rope just as the shark was going to close his jaw's 
again, and the cheated shark swam on wath an un- 
speakably foolish, patient expression and opened its 
jaws again for the offal which jumped out of its mouth 
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every time it tned to swallow it It ended by the shark 
coming nght up to the logs and jumping up like a 
beggmg dog tor the food which hung danghng in a bag 
above its nose It was just hke feeding a gaping hippo- 
potamus in a zoological garden, and one day at the 
end of July, after three months on board the raft, the 
foJloiving entry was made tn the dmry 

We made friends with the shark which followed us 
to-day At dinner we fed it with scraps which we 
poured right down into its open jaws It has the effect 
of a half fierce, half good-natured, and friendly dog 
when It swims alongside us It cannot be demed that 
sharks can seem quite pleasant so long as we do not get 
into their jaws ourselves At least we find it amusing 
to have them about us, except when we are bathing 

One day a bamboo stick, with a bag of sharks’ food 
tied to a stnng, was lying ready for use on the edge of 
the raft ivhcn a sea came and washed it all overboard. 
Tlie bamboo stick was already lying afloat a couple of 
hundred yards astern of the raft, when it suddenly rose 
upnght in the water and came rushing after the raft 
by Itself, as if intending to put itself mcely back in its 
place again 'WTien the fishing-rod came swaying 
nearer us, -we saw a ten-foot shark swimming nght under 
it, wlulc the bamboo stick stuck up out of the waves 
like a penscope The shark had swallowed the food-bag 
without biung off the line The fishing-rod soon over- 
tool us, passed us quite quietly and vanished ahead 
Even if we gradually came to look upon the shark 
witli qmte other eyes, our respect for the five or six 
rows of razor-sharp teeth which lay in ambush in the 
huge jaws nc\ cr disappeared 
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One day Knul had an involuntary swim in company 
with a shark No one was ever alloived to swim away 
from tlic raft, botli on account of tlie raft’s dnft and 
because of sharks. But one day it was extra quiet and 
IV c had just pulled on board such sharks as had been 
following us, so permission was given for a quick dip 
in the sea. Knut plunged in and had gone qmte a 
long way before he came up to tlic surface to crawl 
back At that moment we saw from the mast a shadow 
bigger tlian lumself coming up belund him, deeper 
down. "We shouted warnings as quietly as we could 
so as not to create a pamc, and Knut heaved himself 
towards the side of the raft But the shadow below 
belonged to a still better swimmer, wliich shot up 
from tlic dcptlis and gained on Knut. They reached 
the raft at the same time ^\^lilc Knut was clamber- 
ing on board, a sLx-foot shark glided past nght under 
liis stomach and stopped beside tlic raft. \Ve gave 
it a dainty dolphin’s head to tliank it for not having 
snapped 

Generali} it is smell more than sight which excites 
sharks’ \ oracity. ^Vc ha\ c sat with our legs in tlic w-ater 
to test tlicm, and tlicy have swaim towards us tdl they 
were tw'o or tlirce feet away, only quietly to turn their 
tails tow ards us again But if the w’atcr was m the least 
bloodstained, as it was when w^c had been cleaning 
fish, tlic sharks’ fins came to hfc, and they would 
suddenly collect like bluebottles from a long way off. 
If we flung out shark’s guts, they simply went mad 
and dashed about in a blind frenzy. They savagely dc- 
\ cured the liver of their own kind, and even dug their 
teeth into tlic logs where the food had been. There are 
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sharks and sharks, because the shark is completely at 
the mercy of his own emotions 
The last stage m our intercourse with sharks was that 
wc began to pull tlieir tails Pulling animals’ tails is 
held to be an infenor form of sport, but that may be 
because no one has tried it on a shark For it was in 
truth a hvciy form of sport 
To get hold of a shark by the tail we first had to give 
It a real ut-bit It was ready to stick its head high out 
of the water to get it Usually it had its food served 
dangling in a bag For if one has fed a shark directly by 
hand once, it is not longer amusing If one feeds dogs 
or tame bears by hand they set their teeth into the meat 
and tear and worry until they get a bit off, or until they 
get tlic whole piece for themselves But if one holds out 
a large dolphin at a safe distance from the shark’s head, 
the shark comes up and smacks his jaws together, and 
uitliout one having felt any tug half the dolplun is 
suddenly gone, and one is left sitting ivith a tail in one’s 
hand Wc liad had a hard job ourselves to cut the 
dolphin in two ivith kmves, but in a fraction of a second 
tlic shark, moving its tnangular sawteeth quickly sidc- 
na>s, had imperceptibly clicwcd up the backbone 
and e\cr) thing else like a sausage maclunc Wlicn 
the shark turned quietly to go under again, its tail 
flickered up above the surface and w’as easy to grasp 
The shark’s skin was just like sand-paper to hold on to, 
and inside tlic upper point of its tail there was an 
indentation uliich nught have been made to allow of a 
good gnp If ISC once got a firm grasp there, there was 
no chance of our grip not holding Then \sc had to 
gi\c a jcrl before tlic shark could collect itself, and get 
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as much as possible of tlic tail pulled in tight over the 
logs For a second or two tlie shark understood nothing, 
but then It began to ivnggle and struggle in a spindess 
manner ivath tlie fore part of its body, for watliout tlie 
help of its tail a shark cannot get up any speed. The 
other fins are only apparatus for balancing and steering 
After a feu' desperate jerks, dunng which we had to 
keep a tiglit hold of the tail, the surpnsed shark became 
quite erestfallen and apatlietic, and as tlie loose stomach 
began to sink doim towards the head the shark at last 
became completely paralysed \\fiien the shark had 
become quiet and, as it were, hung stiff awaiting 
developments, it was time for us to haul m i\ath all our 
might \Vc seldom got more tlian half the heavy fish up 
out of the water, but tlicn the shark woke up and did 
the rest itself. ^Vlth \nolent jerks it SMOing its head round 
and up on to the logs, and then we had to tug Math all 
our imght and jump ivell out of the way, and that 
pretty quickly if \vc wanted to save our legs. For now 
the shark ^vas m no kindly mood Jerkmg itself round 
in great leaps, it thrashed at tlie bamboo ivall, using its 
tail like a sledge-hammer. Noiv it no longer spared its 
iron muscles. The huge jaws ivcrc opened vide, and the 
rows of tcctli bit and snapped in tlie air for an^Thing 
they could reach It might happen tliat the war dance 
ended m tlie shark more or less involuntarily tumbhng 
overboard and disappearing for good after its shameful 
humihation, but most often it flung itself about at 
random on the same logs aft, till w c got a running noose 
round the root of its tail, or till it had ceased to gnash 
its dewhsh teeth for c\ cr 

The parrot was quite tlinllcd w’hcn we had a shark 
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sharks and sharks, because the shark is completely at 
the mercy of his own emotions 

The last stage m our intercourse with sharks was that 
we began to pull their tails Pulhng animals’ tails is 
held to be an inferior form of sport, but that may be 
because no one has tried it on a shark For it was m 
truth a lively form of sport 
To get hold of a shark by the tail we first had to give 
It a real tit-bit It was ready to stick its head high out 
of the water to get it Usually it had its food served 
danghng in a bag For if one has fed a shark directly by 
hand once, it is not longer amusing If one feeds dogs 
or tame bears by hand they set their teeth into the meat 
and tear and worry until they get a bit off, or until they 
get the whole piece for themselves But if one holds out 
a large dolphin at a safe distance from the shark’s head, 
the shark comes up and smacks his jaws together, and 
without one having felt any tug half the dolphin is 
suddenly gone, and one is left sitting with a tail m one’s 
hand We had had a hard job ourselves to cut the 
dolphin in two with kmves, but in a fraction of a second 
the shark, moving its tnangular sawteeth quickly side- 
ways, had imperceptibly chewed up the backbone 
and everything else hke a sausage machine When 
the shark turned quietly to go under again, its tail 
flickered up above the surface and was easy to grasp 
The shark’s skm was just like sand-paper to hold on to, 
and inside the upper point of its tad there was an 
mdentation which might have been made to allow of a 
good gnp If we once got a firm grasp there, there was 
no chance of our gnp not holdmg Then we had to 
give a jerk before the shark could collect itself, and get 
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could not get a sound however much they coaxed the 
^vlrcs and turned tire knobs. The parrot had been busy 
and bitten off the wire of tire aerial. This was specially 
popular m the early days, when the wire of the aenal 
stretched upwards attached to a balloon. But one day 
the parrot became seriously ill. It sat in its cage and 
moped, and touched no food for two days, wlule its 
droppings glittered rvith golden scraps of aenal Then 
the rrirclcss operators repented of their angry words 
and the parrot its misdeeds, and from tliat day Torstein 
and Knut were its chosen friends, and the parrot would 
never sleep anywhere but in tlie wireless comer. The 
parrot’s mother tongue was Spanish when it first came 
on board, and Bengt declared that it took to talking 
Spanish with a Nonvcgian accent, long before it began 
to mutate Torstein’s favounte ejaculations in full- 
blooded Norwegian. 

Wc enjoyed the parrot’s humour and bnlhant colours 
for two montlis, until a big sea came on board from 
astern wlule it was on its way down from the masthead. 
When wc discovered tliat the parrot had gone over- 
board, it was too late. We did not see it And the 
Kon-Tild could not be turned or stopped; if anything 
went overboard from the raft w'c had no chance of 
turning back for it — numerous cxpcncnccs had shown 
that. 

The loss of tlie parrot had a depressing effect on our 
spirits tlic first cvemng; wc knew tliat exactly the same 
tlung would happen to ourselves if wc fell overboard 
on a solitary' night w atch 

^\ c tightened up all die safety regulations, brought 
into use new' lifc-bncs for the night watch, and frightened 
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on deck It came scurrying out of the bamboo cabin and 
chmbed up the wall at frantic speed till it found itself 
a good safe look-out post on the palm-leaf roof, and there 
It sat shakmg its head, or fluttered to and fro along the 
ndge, shrieking with excitement It had at an early 
date become an excellent sailor, and was always 
bubbhng over with humour and laughter We reckoned 
ourselves as seven on board, us six and the green parrot 
The crab Johannes had after all to reconcile himself to 
being regarded as a cold-blooded appendage At mght 
the parrot crept into its cage under the roof of the 
bamboo cabin but in the daytime it strutted about the 
deck, or hung on to guy-ropes and stays and did the 
most fascmatmg acrobatic exercises To begm with we 
had tumbuckles^ on the stays of the mast, but they wore 
the ropes, so we replaced them by orchnary runmng 
knots When the stays stretched and grew slack from 
sun and wind, all hands had to turn to and brace up 
the mast, so that the mangrove-wood masts, as heavy 
as iron, should not bump against and cut mto the ropes 
tih they feU down And while we were hauhng and 
pulhng, at the most cntical moment, the parrot began 
to call out with his cracked voice “Haul! Haul' ho, 
ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha'” And if it made us laugh, it 
laughed tiU it shook at its own amusmgness and swung 
round and round on the stays 
To begin with the parrot was mimical to our wireless 
operators They might be sitting happily absorbed m 
the wireless comer wth their magic earphones on, and 
perhaps m contact with a wireless fan m Oklahoma 
Then their earphones would suddenly go dead, and they 

' Thm, flat bars used for fastcnuig 
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could not get a sound however much they coaxed the 
wires and turned tlie knobs. The parrot had been busy 
and bitten off the ^vl^e of the aenal. This was speaally 
popular m the early days, when the ^vlre of the aenal 
stretched upwards attached to a balloon. But one day 
the parrot became senously ill. It sat m its cage and 
moped, and touched no food for two days, while its 
droppmgs glittered with golden scraps of aenal Then 
the uireless operators repented of their angry words 
and the parrot its misdeeds, and from that day Torstein 
and Knut were its chosen friends, and the parrot would 
never sleep anywhere but in the ivirelcss comer. The 
parrot’s mother tongue was Spamsh when it first came 
on board, and Bengt declared that it took to talking 
Spanish ^Mth a Norwegian accent, long before it began 
to imitate Torstein’s favounte ejaculations in full- 
blooded Nonvegian 

IVe enjoyed the parrot’s humour and bnlhant colours 
for ti\o months, untd a big sea came on board from 
astern ivlulc it ivas on its way down from the masthead. 
When we discovered tliat the parrot had gone over- 
board, It was too late ^Vc did not see it And the 
Kon-Ttki could not be turned or stopped; if anything 
went overboard from the raft we had no chance of 
lunung back for it — numerous experiences had shown 
tliat 

The loss of the parrot had a depressing effect on our 
spirits tlic first evening, \%c knew that exactly the same 
thing isould happen to ourselves if we fell overboard 
on a sohlaiy' mght -svatcli. 

^Vc tightened up all the safety regulations, brought 
into use new life-lines for tlic night ivatch, and frightened 
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one another out of beheving that we were safe because 
things had gone well in the first two months One 
careless step, one thoughdess movement, could send 
us where the green parrot had gone, even m broad 
dayhght 

Thor ELeyerdahl, 

The Kon~ Tiki Expedition 
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THE LAST MARCH 

The tragic but victorious story of Captain 
Scott’s last expedition i\ill never die It was 
no idle adventure, for scientists (biologists, 
geologists, ph^’sicists, and meteorologists) who 
accompanied the explorers were able to learn 
much about life and chmatc in the great 
Antarctic wastes, moreover, it was undertaken 
for the honour of their countr)' 

These Enghshmen died witli a bold spirit 
The expedition that had set out with such 
gallantry' and hope was a month behind the 
Nor%\cgian Amundsen in its final dash to the 
Pole Not one of the five wlio formed the Polar 
party hv cd to rctm n home A month after they 
had reached the Pole, Petty Officer Edgar E\ans, 
tlic strongest of the fi\e, died partly as tlie 
result of a hca\^’ fall that injured his brain A 
montli later, after incredible suffering, Captain 
Oates iialked alone into tlic blizzard to give his 
friends a chance to live There can be no greater 
ad\ enture than this 

The stor^ IS told Captain Scott himself His 
dtar^’’ was with his bod) when the search-party 
found It eight months later 


Monday, Fcbniaiy ig, 1912. Temp — 17° ^ We have 
struggled out 4 6 miles in a short day over a really 
tcrnblc surface — it has been like pulling over desert 

' Thnt IS degrees (F ) of frow 
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sand, without the least ghde m the world If this goes 
on we shall have a bad time, but I sincerely trust it 
IS only the result of the wmdless area close to the coast 
and that, as we are making steadily outwards, we shall 
shortly escape it It is perhaps premature to be anxious 
about covering distance In all other respects things are 
improving We have our sleeping-bags spread on the 
sledge and they are drying, but, above aU, we have our 
full measure of food again To-mght we had a sort of 
stew fiy of pemmican^ and horseflesh, and voted it the 
best hoosh^ we had ever had on a sledge journey The 
absence of poor Evans is a help to the commissanat, 
but if he had been here m a fit state we might have got 
along faster I wonder what is in store for us, with some 
htde alarm at the lateness of the season 

Friday, March 2 Lunch Misfortunes rarely come 
smgly We marched to the [Middle Barrier] dep6t fairly 
easily yesterday afternoon and since that have suffered 
three distinct blows which have placed us in a bad 
position First we found a shortage of od, with most 
rigid economy it can scarce carry us to the next dep6t 
on this surface [71 miles away] Second, Titus® Oates 
disclosed his feet, the toes showing very bad mdeed, 
evidently bitten by the late temperatures The third 
blow came m the mght, when the wind, which ive had 
hailed with some joy, brought dark overcast weather. 
It fell below —40° in the mght and this mormng it took 
1 \ hours to get our foot-gear on, but we got away before 
eight We lost caim and tracks together and made as 
steady as we could N by W , but have seen nothing 

' Pressed meat, like corned beef * Thick soup 

’ Thu u a mckname recalling the Popish Plot m the days of Charles II 
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Worse was to come — the surface is simply a^vful. In spite 
of strong wmd and full sail we have done only 5I miles, 
^Ve arc in a ve^ queer street, smee there is no doubt ive 
cannot do the extra marches and feel the cold hornbly. 

Sunday, March 4. Lunch. Things looking very black 
indeed As usual ise forgot our trouble last mght, got 
into our bags, slept splendidly on good hoosh, woke 
and had another, zind started marching Sun shimng 
bnghtly, tracks clear, but surface covered with sandy 
frost-rime. All the morning we had to pull i\ith all our 
strength and m 4I hours wc covered 3^ rmles Last 
night it was overcast and thick, surface bad; tins 
morning sun sliimng and surface as bad as ever. Under 
the immediate surface crystals is a hard sastrugi^ 
surface, which must have been excellent for pulling a 
week or two ago. "We are about 42 miles from the next 
depot and have a ivcek’s food, but only about 3 to 4 
days’ fuel — ^ive arc as economical of the latter as one can 
possibly be and wc cannot afford to save food and pull 
as i\c arc pulhng. ^Vc arc in a very tight place indeed, 
but none of us arc despondent j5/, or at least we preserve 
ever)' semblance of good cheer, but one’s heart sinks as 
the sledge stops dead at some sastrugi behind which the 
surface sand lies thick!) heaped. For the moment the tem- 
perature is in the— 20°, an improvement which makes us 
mucli more comfortable, but a colder snap is bound to 
come again soon. I fear that Oates at least wall weather 
such an c\cnt \ciy poor!). Prondcnce to our aid > "Wc 
can c.xpcct little from man now' except the possibility of 
extra food at the next depot. It will be badif wc get there 
and find the same shortage of oil. Shall wc get there’ 

^ Froicn surficc made rough b\ the wind 
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Such a short distance it would have appeared to us on 
the sumnut ' I don’t know what I should do if Wilson and 
Bowers weren’t so determinedly cheerful over things 
Monday, March 5 Lunch Regret to say going from 
bad to worse. We got a slant of wmd yesterday after- 
noon and going on 5 hours we converted our wretched 
mormng run of 3^ nules into something over 9 We went 
to bed on a cup of cocoa and pemmican sohd with the 
chill off (R47 ) ^ The result is telhng on all, but mainly 
on Oates, whose feet are m a wretched condition One 
swelled up tremendously last mght and he is very lame 
this mormng We started march on tea and pemmican 
as last mght — we pretend to prefer the pemmican this 
way Marched for 5 hours this mormng over a shghtly 
better surface covered with high moundy sastrugi 
Sledge collapsed twice, we pulled on foot, covermg 
about 5^ miles We are two pony marches and 4 miles 
from our dep6t Our fuel dreadfully low and the poor 
Soldier^ nearly done It is pathetic enough because we 
can do nothing for him, more hot food might do a httle, 
but only a httle We none of us expected these terribly 
low temperatures, and of the rest of us Wilson is feehng 
them most, mainly, I fear, from his self-sacnficing 
devotion in doctonng Oates’ feet We cannot help each 
other, each has enough to do to take care of himself 
We get cold on the march when the trudging is heavy 
and the wmd pierces our worn garments The others, 
aU of them, are unendingly cheerful when m the tent 
We mean to see the game through with a proper spirit, 
but It’s tough work to be pulhng harder than we ever 

* Thu racaru the forty-seventh camp since leaving the Pole 

* Oate* was a captain in the InmskiJluig Dragoons 
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pulled in our lives for long hours, and to feel that the 
progress is so slow One can only say “God help us!” 
and hold on our weaiy way, cold and very miserable, 
though outivardly cheerful We talk of all sorts of 
subjects in the tent, not much of food now, since ^ve 
decided to take tlic nsk of runmng a full ration. We 
simply couldn't go hungr)' at tins time 
Wednesday, March 7 A little worse, I fear One of 
Oates’ feet very bad tins morning; he is ivonderfully 
brave ^Vc still talk of ivhat we ivill do togctlier at home 
AVc made only 6^ miles yesterday This morning m 
4i hours we did just over 4 miles. We are 1 6 from our 
depot If we can only find the correct proportion of food 
tlicrc and tins surface continues, we may get to tlic next 
depot (Mt. Hooper, 72 miles on) but not to One Ton 
Camp 'We hope against hope that the dogs have been 
to Mt. Hooper, then we might pull through If tlicrc is 
a shortage of oil again u c can have htde hope. One feels 
tliat for poor Oates the crisis is near, but none of us are 
impronng, tliougli i\ e are ivondcrfully fit considering the 
really excessive ivork ivc are doing ^Yc are only kept 
going b> good food No mnd tins morning till a chill 
northerly air came ahead Sun bnght and cairns shoiv- 
ing up IN ell I should hkc to keep tlie track to tlie end 
Thursday, March 8. Lunch. \Vorse and worse in 
inoming, poor Oates’ left foot can never last out, and 
lime over foot-gear something auLul Ha\e to uait in 
night foot-gear for nearly an hour before I started 
changing and then am gcncrall> first to be ready. 
Wilson’s feci ginng trouble now. "We did 4^ miles tlus 
rnoming and arc non 8^ miles from the depot — a 
ridiculously small distance to fed in difliculucs, yet on 
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this surface we know we cannot equal half our old 
marches, and that for that effort we expend nearly 
double the energy The great question is, What shall 
we find at the dep6t? If the dogs have visited it, we 
may get along a good distance, but if there is another 
short allowance of fuel,^ God help us mdeed We are 
m a very bad way, I fear, in any case 

Saturday, March lo Thmgs are steadily downhill 
Oates’ foot worse He has rare pluck and must know 
that he can never get through He asked Wilson if he 
had a chance tlus mormng, and of course Bill had to say 
he didn’t know In pomt of fact he has none Apart 
from him, if he went under now, I doubt whether we 
could get through With great care we might have a 
dog’s chance, but no more The weather conditions are 
awfiil, and our gear gets steadily more icy and difBcult 
to manage At the same time, of course, poor Titus is the 
greatest handicap He keeps us waitmg in the mormng 
until we have partly lost the warming effect of our good 
breakfast, when the only wise pohcy is to be up and away 
at once , again at lunch Poor chap ' it is too pathetic to 
watch him, one cannot but try to cheer him up 

Yesterday we marched up the dep6t, Mt Hooper 
Cold comfort Shortage on our allowance all round 

This mormng it was calm when we breakfasted, but 
the wmd came from the W N W as we broke camp It 
rapidly grew m strength After travelling for half an hour 
I saw none of us could go on facing such conditions We 
were forced to camp and are spending the rest of the 
day m a comfortless bhzzard camp, wind qmte foul 

1 Much of the fuel had evaporated after having been deposited by 
parties sent ahead before the Pole was reached 
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Sunday, March 1 1 . Titus Oates is very near the end, 
one feels. WHiat we or he ivill do, God only knows. We 
discussed the matter after breakfast; he is a brave fine 
fellow and understands the situation, but he practically 
asked for advice. Nothing could be said but to urge him 
to march as long as lie could. One satisfactory result to 
the discussion. I practically ordered Wilson to hand over 
tlic means of ending our troubles to us, so that any one 
of us may knoiv how to do so. Wilson had no choice 
between doing so and our ransackmg the medicine ease. 
We have 30 opium tabloids apiece and he is left ivith 
a tube of morphine So far tlie tragical side of our 
story 

The sky was completely overcast when ue started 
this morning. "We could see nothing, lost the tracks, 
and doubtless have been swaying a good deal since — 

3 I miles for the forenoon — tcmbly heavy dragging — 
expected It. Know tliat 6 miles is aliout the brmt of our 
endurance now, if we get no help from lund or surfaces. 
We have 7 days’ food and should be about 55 miles from 
One Ton Camp to-mght, 6 x 7=42, leaving us 13 miles 
short of our distance, even if tlungs get no worse 
Meanwhile the season rapidly advances. 

Monday, March 12. 'We did 6 9 miles yesterday, under 
our necessary ai'cragc. Tilings arc left much the same, 
Oates not pulhng much, and now \vith hands as well as 
feet pretty well useless. We did 4 miles tliis morning in 

4 hours 20 minutes. ^Vc may hope for 3 this afternoon, 
7x6-= 42. We shall be 47 miles from the depot i 
doubt if uc can possibly do it The surface remains 
awful, tlic cold intense, and our physical condition 
running down God help us’ Not a breath of favourable 
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Wind for more than a week and apparently we are 
hable to head winds at any moment 

Wednesday, March 14 No doubt about the gomg 
downhill, but everything gomg wrong for us Yesterday 
we woke to a strong northerly wind with temperature 
— 37° Couldn’t face it, so remamed in camp till 2, then 
did 5^ miles Wanted to march later, but party feehng 
the cold badly as the breeze (N ) never took off entirely, 
and as the sun sank the temperature fell Long tune 
getting supper m dark 

This monung started with a southerly breeze, set sail 
and passed another caim at good speed, half-way, 
however, the wmd shifted to W by S or W S W , blew 
through our wmd clothes and into our nuts Poor 
Wilson horribly cold, could not get off ski for some time 
Bowers and I practically made camp, and when we got 
mto the tent at last we were all deadly cold Then 
temperature at mid-day was— 43° and the wmd strong 
We must go on, but now the makmg of every camp must 
be more difficult and dangerous It must be near the 
end, but a pretty merciful end Poor Oates got it agam 
m the foot I shudder to think what it wiU be hke 
to-morrow It is only with the greatest pams the rest 
of us keep off frostbites No idea there could be tempera- 
tures hke this at this time of year with such winds 
Truly awful outside the tent Must fight it out to the 
last biscmt, but can’t reduce rations 

Friday, March 16 or Saturday 17 Lost track of dates, 
but think the last correct Tragedy all along the line 
At lunch, the day before yesterday, poor Titus Oates 
said he couldn’t go on, he proposed we should leave him 
m his sleeping-bag That we could not do, and we 
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nduccd luni to come on, on Utc afternoon march In 
pitc of its awful nature for lum he straggles on and 
nade a few miles At night he w'as worse and w^c knew 
he end had come 

Sliould this be found I want tliesc facts recorded. 
Dates’ last tlioughts were of his Mother, but immcdi- 
itcly before he took pnde m tliinking that liis regiment 
.vould be pleased with tlic bold w’ay in which he 
net lus death \Vc can testify to his bravery. He 
las borne intense suffering for weeks without complaint, 
ind to the very' last w'as able and ivilhng to discuss 
lutsidc subjects. He did not — ^would not — gi\c up hope 
till the very end He was a brave soul. This was the 
End He slept through the mght before last hoping not 
Lo w’akc, but he woke in tlte mormng — ^yesterday. It 
was blowing a blizzard. He said, “I am just going out- 
side and may be some time” He went out into the 
blizzard and wc have not seen him since 

I take this opportuxuty of saying that we ha\c stuck 
to our sick compamons to tiic last. In case of Edgar 
Evans, when absolutely out of food and he lay in- 
sensible, tlic safety of the remainder seemed to demand 
his abandonment, but ProHdence mercifully' removed 
lum at this cndcal moment He died a natural death 
and w'e did not leave lum till tw'O hours after lus death. 
^Vc knew tliat poor Oates was walking to his dcatli, but 
tliough we tried to dissuade lum, wc knew it was the act 
of a bra\ c man and an English gentleman ^Vc all hope 
to meet tlic end with a similar spirit, and assuredly the 
end is not far 

From the diary of 

C ATTAIN Robert Falcon Scott 
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The story of Caspar Rmz is told by General 
Santierra many years after the events described 
had taken place, and when he was only a jimior 
ofBcer on the staff of General Robles, one of the 
leaders of the South American revolt against the 
oppressive rule of Royalist Spain 

In the early part of the story laeutenant 
Santierra had shown a kindness to Caspar Ruiz 
when he as a private soldier was waitmg to be 
shot as a deserter This kindness was never 
forgotten 

By what seemed almost a miracle Caspar Ruiz 
escaped death, and later, by reason of his mthtary 
skill and great personal courage and strength, 
he actually became military commander of 
Southern Chile 

Unfortunately, the Givd Governor became 
unjusdy suspicious of him and wrote to the 
Central Government accusing him of treachery 
Caspar Ruiz heard of this He rode, in anger, to 
the Government House, seized tlie man, and flung 
him bodily doivn the steps mto the street, where 
he was shot by some of Rmz’ bodyguard 

From this moment Caspar Ruiz and his army 
became outlaivs General Robles led his troops 
agamst him, but always Ruiz seemed to outwit 
and outmanoeuvre him 


“ Netortheless, slowly, mch by mch as it were, our 
columns were closing upon Caspar Rmz, though he 
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had managed to raise all the Araucanian nation of 
wild Indians against us. Then a year or more later our 
Government became aware through its agents and 
spies tliat he had actually entered into alhance with 
Carreras, the so-called dictator of tlic so-called republic 
of Mendoza, on the otlicr side of the mountains 
WHiether Caspar Ruiz had a deep political intention, 
or whcUicr he wished only to secure a safe retreat for 
his ivifc and cluld ivhilc he pursued remorselessly 
against us his war of surpnses and massacres, I cannot 
tell. The alhance, however, tsas a fact Defeated in 
his attempt to check our advance from tlic sea, he 
retreated inth his usual swaftness, and prepanng for 
another hard and hazardous tussle, began by sending 
his mfc mtli the little girl across the Pequena range 
of mountains, on tlic frontier of Mendoza. 

“Now Carreras, under tlie guise of politics and 
hbcrahsm, was a scoundrel of tlie deepest dye, and the 
unhappy state of Mendoza was tlie prey of thieves, 
robbers, traitors and murderers, who formed his party. 
He was under a noble extenor a man ^nthout heart, 
pity, honour, or conscience. He aspired to nothing but 
tyranny, and though he would have made use of 
Caspar Ruiz for his nefanous designs, yet he soon 
became aware that to propitiate the Cliihan Govern- 
ment would answer lus purpose better I blush to say 
dial he made proposals to our Government to deliver 
up on certain conditions tlic wafe and child of tlic man 
who had trusted to lus honour, and that this offer w'as 
accepted. 

“WTulc on her w'ay to Mendoza o\cr the Pequena 
pass she was betrayed by her escort of Carreras’ men, 
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and given up to the officer m command of a Chilian 
fort on the upland at the foot of the mam Cordillera 
range This atrocious transaction might have cost me 
dear, for as a matter of fact I was a pnsoner m Caspar 
Rmz’ camp when he received the news I had been 
captured during a reconnaissance, my escort of a few 
troopers being speared by the Indians of his bodyguard 
I was saved from the same fate because he recognized 
my features just m time No doubt my fhends thought 
I was dead, and I would not have given much for my 
hfe at any time But the strong man treated me very 
weU, because, he said, I had always beheved m his 
mnocence and had tried to serve him when he was a 
victim of injustice 

“‘And now,’ was his speech to me, ‘you shall see that 
I always speak the truth You are safe ’ 

“I did not think I was very safe when I was called 
up to go to him one mght He paced up and down hke 
a wild beast, exclaiming, ‘Betrayed ' Betrayed • ’ 

“He walked up to me clenching his fists ‘I could 
cut your throat ’ 

“‘Will that give your ivife back to you^’ I said as 
quietly as I could 

“‘And the child’’ he yelled out, as if mad He fell 
into a chair and laughed m a fhghtful boisterous 
manner ‘Oh, no, you are safe ’ 

“I assured him that his wife’s hfe was safe too, but 
I did not say what I was convinced of — that he would 
never see her again He wanted war to the death, 
and the war could only end i\ath his death 

“He gave me a strange, inexphcable look, and sat 
muttering blankly, ‘ In their hands In their hands ’ 
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“I kept as Still as a mouse before a cat 
“Suddenly he jumped up. ‘^Vhat am I doing here"?’ 
he cned ; and opening tlic door, he yelled out orders to 
saddle and mount. ‘What is it’’ he stammered, coming 
up to me ‘The Pequena fort, a fort of palisades' 
Nothing. I Nvould get her back if she were hidden m 
tlic very heart of tlic mountain ’ He amazed me by 
adding, watli an effort ‘I earned her off m my tvso 
arms wlule the cartli trembled And the child at least 
IS imne She at least is nune'’ 

“Those Mere bizarre Mords, but I had no time for 
wonder. 

“‘You shall go mth me,’ he said violently ‘I may 
want to parley, and any otlicr messenger from Ruiz, the 
outlaw, would have his tliroat cut.’ 

“This Mas true enough BetMccn lum and the rest 
of incensed mankind there could be no communication, 
according to (he customs of honourable Marfare 

“In less diaii half an hour mc Mere in the saddle, 
fl^ang M’lldly tlirougli the night He had only an 
escort of twenty men at lus quarters, but Mould not 
M’ait for more He sent, hoMC\ cr, messengers to Peneleo 
the Indian chief then ranging m the footlulls, directing 
him to bnng lus m arnors to the uplands and meet liim 
at the lake called die E\c of ^Valcr, near Mhosc shores 
the frontier fort of Pequena m as built 

“We crossed die Iom lands Mudi that untired rapidit)' 
of mo\cmcnt mIucIi had made Caspar Ruiz’ raids so 
famous ^Vc folloMcd the ioM-cr vallc\s up to their 
precipitous heads The ndc m as not m ithout its dangers 
A cornice road on a perpendicular Mall of basalt Mound 
itcclf around a buttressing rock, and at last m'c emerged 
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from the gloom of a deep gorge upon the upland of 
Pequena 

“It was a plam of green wiry grass and thin flowering 
bushes , but high above our heads patches of snow hung 
in the folds and crevices of the great walls of rock The 
httle lake was as round as a starmg eye The garrison 
of the fort were just driving in their small herd of cattle 
when we appeared Then the great wooden gates swung 
to, and that four-square enclosure of broad blackened 
stakes pointed at the top and barely hiding the grass 
roofs of the huts inside, seemed deserted, empty, 
without a single soul 

“But when summoned to surrender, by a man who 
at Caspar Ruiz’ order rode fearlessly forward, those 
inside answered by a voUcy which rolled him and his 
horse over I heard Ruiz by my side grmd his teeth 
‘It does not matter,’ he said, ‘Now you go ’ 

“Tom and faded as its rags were, the vestiges of my 
umform were recogmzed, and I was allowed to approach 
within speakmg distance, and then I had to wait, 
because a voice clamourmg through a loophole with 
joy and astonishment would not allow me to place a 
word It was the voice of Major Pajol, an old fhend 
He, hke my other comrades, had thought me killed a 
long time ago 

“‘Put spurs to your horse, man>’ he yeUed, m the 
greatest excitement, ‘we will swing the gate open for 
you ’ 

“I let the reins fall out of my hand and shook my 
head ‘ I am on my honour,’ I cned 

“‘To him'’ he shouted, ivith infimte disgust 

“ ‘He promises you your life ’ 
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‘"Our life IS our own. And do you, Santicrra, advise 
us to surrender to that rastrero?’’^ 

“‘No’’ I shouted. ‘But he wants his wife and child 
and he can cut you off from water.’ 

“‘Then she would be the first to suffer. You may tell 
him tliat. Look here — tins is all nonsense we shall dash 
out and capture you ' ’ 

“‘You shall not catch me alive,’ I said firmly 

“‘Imbecile!’ 

“‘For God’s sake,’ I continued hastily, ‘do not open 
the gate.’ And I pointed at tlic multitude of Pcnclco’s 
Indians M'ho co\crcd tlic shores of the lake 

“I had never seen so many of these savages together. 
Their lances seemed as numerous as stalks of grass 
Their hoarse voices made a vast, inarticulate sound like 
the murmur of tlic sea 

“jMy fnend Pajol was swearing to lumsclf ‘Well 
then — go to tlie dcwl’’ he shouted, exasperated But 
as I SMTing round he repented, for I heard him say 
hurriedly, ‘ Shoot tlie fool’s horse before he gets a^vay.’ 

“He had good marksmen Two shots riing out, and 
in the vciy' act of turning my horse staggered, fell and 
lay still as if struck by hghtning. I had my feet out of 
the stirrups and rolled clear of lum; but I did not 
attempt to nsc Neither dared they rush out to drag 
me in. 

“The masses of Indians had begun to mo\e upon the 
fort They rode up in squadrons, trailing their long 
chusos," tlicn dismounted out of muskcl-shot, and, 
thrmsang off thar fur mantles, advanced naked to the 
attack, stamping their feet and shouting in cadence. 

* A mnirinc cur * Lances 
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A sheet of flame ran three times along the face of the 
fort without checkmg their steady march They 
crowded nght up to the very stakes, flounshmg their 
broad kmves 

“But this palisade was not fastened together with hide 
lashings in the usual way, but with long iron nails, 
which they could not cut Dismayed at the failure of 
their usual method of forcmg an entrance, the heathen, 
who had marched so steadily against the musketry fire, 
broke and fled under the volleys of the besieged 

“Directly they had passed me on their advance I got 
up and rejomed Caspar Rmz on a low ndge which 
jutted out upon the plam The musketry of his own 
men had covered the attack, but now at a sign fi'om him 
a trumpet sounded the ‘Cease fire ’ Together we looked 
in silence at the hopeless rout of the savages 
‘“It must be a siege, then,’ he muttered And I 
detected him wrmgmg his hjinds stealthily 

“But what sort of a siege could it be? Without any 
need for me to repeat my finend Pajol’s message, he 
dared not cut the water off from the besieged They 
had plenty of meat And, indeed, if they had been 
short, he would have been too anxious to send food 
mto the stockade had he been able But as a matter 
of fact, it was we on the plain who were beginnmg to 
feel the pmch of hunger 

“Peneleo, the Indian chief, sat by our fire folded in 
his ample mantle of gueinaco^ skins He was an 
athletic savage, with an enormous square shock head of 
hair resembhng a straw beehive in shape and size and 
witli grave, suily, much-hned features In his broken 

* The guanaco is the wild llama. 
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Spanish he repeated, growhng like a bad-tempered Mild 
beast, that if an opening ever so small were made m the 
stockade lus men would march in and get tlic senora — 
not otliciAMsc 

“Caspar Ruiz, sitting opposite him, kept his eyes fixed 
on the fort night and day as it were, in awful silence 
and immobihfj Meantime, by runners from the low- 
lands that ain\cd nearly ever)’ day, we heard of the 
defeat of one of his heutenants in tlie Maipu valley. 
Scouts sent afar brought news of a column of infantry 
advancing tlirough distant passes to tlie relief of the 
fort They ^\c^e slow, but \\c could trace their toilful 
progress up the lower valleys I \vondcrcd why Ruiz 
did not march to attack and destroy tins threatening 
force, in some wild gorge fit for an ambuscade, in 
accordance lus genius for guerilla warfare. But 
his gemus seemed to ha\c abandoned lum to his 
despair. 

“It IS as obuous to me tliat he could not tear lumsclf 
away from tlie sight of the fort. I protest to you, 
scnorcs, tliat I was moved almost to pity by the sight 
of tlie powerless strong man sitting on tlie ridge, 
indifferent to sun, to ram, to cold, to wind, with his 
hands clasped round his legs and his dun resting on 
his knees, gazing — gazing — gazing 

“/Vnd tlie fort he kept lus eyes fastened on was as 
still and silent as himself The garrison gave no sign 
of life They did not even answer the desultory’ fire 
directed at the loopholes. 

“One night, as I strolled past him, he, wailiout 
chcmging his atuiudc, spoke to me unexpectedly. ‘I 
have sent for a gun,’ he said. ‘I shall have time to get 
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her back and retreat before your Robles manages to 
crawl up here ’ 

“He had sent for a gim to the plains 
“It was long in coming, but at last it came It was 
a seven-pounder field-gun Dismoimted and lashed 
crosswise to two long poles, it had been earned up the 
narrow paths between two mules with ease His wild 
cry of exultation at daybreak when he saw the gun 
escort emerge from the valley nngs in my ears now 
“But, senores, I have no words to depict his amaze- 
ment, his fiiry, his despair and distraction, when he 
heard that the animal loaded with the gun-camage 
had, durmg the last mght march, somehow or other 
tumbled down a precipice He broke into menaces 
of death and torture against the escort I kept out of 
his way aU that day, lymg behind some bushes, and 
wondermg what he would do now Retreat was left 
for him, but he could not retreat 

“I saw below me his artiUenst, Jorge, an old Spamsh 
soldier, bmlding up a sort of structure with heaped-up 
saddles The gun, ready-loaded, was hfted on to that, 
but m the act of firmg the whole thmg collapsed and the 
shot flew high above the stockade 

“Nothing more was attempted. One of the ammum- 
tion mules had been lost too, and they had no more than 
SIX shots to Are, amply enough to batter down the gate, 
providing the gun was well laid ^ This was impossible 
without its bemg properly moimted There was not 
time nor means to construct a carnage Already every 
moment I expected to hear Robles’ bugle-calls echo 
amongst the crags 


' Aimed 
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“Pcnclco, wandering about uneasily, draped m his 
skins, sat down for a moment near me grow hng his usual 
tale. 

‘“Make an entrada — a hole. If make a hole, bueno. 
If not make a hole, then vamos — we must go away ! ’ 

“ After sunset I observed w’ltli surpnsc tlie Indians mak- 
ing preparations as if for another assault. Their lines 
stood ranged in the shadows of the mountains. On the 
plain in front of the fort gate I saw a group of men 
swaying about in the same place. 

“I w'alked doiNTi the ridge disregarded. The moon- 
light in the clear air of the uplands was as bright as day, 
but tlic intense shadows confused my sight, and I could 
not make out what they were doing. I heard tlie voice 
of Jorge, the arullenst,^ say in a queer, doubtful tone, 

‘ It IS loaded, senores ’ 

“Then another voice in that group pronounced 
firmly tlie words ‘Bring tlie nata= here ’ It was the 
voice of Caspar Ruiz 

“A silence fell, in w’hich tlic popping shots of the 
besieged garnson rang out sharply. They too had 
observed tlie group. But tlic distance was too great, 
and in tlic spatter of spent musket-balls cutUng up the 
ground, Uic group opened, closed, swayed, gi\ing me a 
glimpse of busy stooping figures in its midst. I drew- 
nearer, doubUng wlictlicr this was a w'cird \ision, a 
suggestive and insensate dream. 

“A strangely stifled voice commanded, ‘Haul the 
hitclics tighter.’ 

“‘Si, senor,’ several otlicr voices answ'crcd m tones of 
awed alacnty. 

^ Gdn!a\tr is the more mual word 
r 


* A length of rope. 
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“Then die Stifled voice said ‘Like dus I must be 
free to brcadic ’ 

“Then dieie was a concerned noise of many men 
togcdier ‘Help him up, hombres Steady 1 Under 
the other arm ’ 

“That deadened voice ordered ‘Bueno ' Stand away 
from me, men ’ 

“ I pushed my way dirough die recoiling circle, and 
heard once more diat same oppressed voice saymg 
eamcsdy ‘ Forget that I am a living man, Jorge Forget 
me altogedier, and dunk of what you have to do ’ 

“ ‘Be widiout fear, senor You are nodung to me but 
a gun-camage, and I shall not waste a shot ’ 

“I heard die spluttenng of a port-fire, and smelt the 
ScJtpetre of dte match I saw suddenly before me a 
nondesenpt shape on all fours like a beast, but with a 
man’s head drooping below a tubular projection over 
the nape of the neck, and the gleam of a rounded mass 
of bronze on its back 

“In front of a silent senucircle of men it squatted 
alone with Jorge behind it and a trumpeter motionless, 
his trumpet in his hand, by its side 

“Jorge, bent double, muttered, port-fire in hand 
‘ An inch to die left, senor Too much So Now, if you 
let yourself down a htde by letting your elbows bend, 
I will 

“He leaped aside, lowcnng lus port-fire, and a burst 
of flame dcurtcd out of the muzzle of the gun lashed on 
the man’s back 

“Then Caspar Ruiz lowered himself slowly ‘Good 
shot^’ he asked 

‘“Full on, senor ’ 
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‘“Then load again ’ 

“He lay tlicre before me on his breast under tlie 
darkly glittering bronze of Ins monstrous burden, such 
as no love or strength of man had ever had to bear m 
tlic lamentable lustor)' of tlic world His arms were 
spread out, and he resembled a prostrate pemtent on 
the moonlit ground 

“Again I saw him raised to his hands and knees, and 
Uic men stand away from him, and old Jorge stoop, 
glancing along the gun 

‘“Left a little Right an inch For Dios, senor, stop 
this trembling ^Vhcrc is your sticngtli^’ 

“The old gurmcr’s voice was cracked watli emotion. 
He stepped aside, and quick as lightmng brought the 
spark to Uie touch-hole 

“‘Excellent'’ he cried tearfully; but Caspar Ruiz 
lay for a long time silent, flattened on the ground 

“‘I am tired,’ he mui mured at last ‘Will anotlier 
shot do It? ’ 

“‘^Vlthout doubt,’ said Jorge, bending dowTi to 
Ills car 

“‘Then — load,' I heard lum utter distinctly 
‘Trumpeter'’ 

“‘I am Jicrc, senor, ready for your -word ’ 

“‘Blow a blast at this \sord drat shall be heard from 
one end of Chile to tlic other,’ he said, m an cxtraordin- 
anly strong voice ‘And ■jou otlicrs stand ready to cut 
this accursed riata, for then wall be tlic time for me to 
lead \ou in \our rush. Now raise me up, and >ou, 
Jorge — be quick witli your aim ' ’ 

“The rattle ofmusketiy from the fort nearly drowned 
his voice riic palisade w as wreathed in smoke and flame. 
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“‘Exert your force forward agaimst the recoil, mi 
amo,’ said the old gimner shakily ‘Dig your fingers 
mto the ground So Now ' ’ 

“ A cry of exultation escaped him after the shot The 
trumpeter raised his trumpet nearly to his lips, and 
waited But no word came from the prostrate man I 
fell on one knee, and heard all he had to say then 
“‘Somethmg broken,’ he whispered, hftmg his head 
a htde, and tummg his eyes towards me in his hopelessly 
crushed attitude 

“‘The gate hangs only by the sphnters,’ yelled Jorge 
“Caspar Ruiz tried to speak, but his voice died out 
in his throat, and I helped to roll the gun off his broken 
back He was insensible ” 

Joseph Conrad, 
Caspar Ruiz 
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GREEN HELL 

It is indeed a far crj' to the tropical grasslands 
of South America You will find this novel kind 
of lug-of-\\'ar grotesque, though humorous and 
exciting, after reading about it you will certainly 
want to get the book 


At eleven o’clock next morning BcC'Mason lay sprawled 
beneath a tree. His bony legs, which were sharply 
visible through lus riding breeches, rose hkc a gigantic 
peak out of the plain of his body. His mouth hung open, 
his hat icposcd saucily against one ear, and an out- 
rageous spotted handkerchief concealed all but the tip 
of a raw and peeling nose, wlule the hca\7^ silence of 
Green Hell was desecrated by a slow musketry of 
snores 

Overhead a bnght, persistent sun was engaged in 
soaking up the moisture from tlic marshes, so that a veil 
of heat mist danced over tlic land. Plovers swooped 
lazily in the shimmering atmosphere, and uttered their 
rasping screams in a manner wdiich suggested that the 
Ictharg)' of the tropics had taken possession of tlieir 
spurred wings. From the far distance came the dim 
pop-pop of Urno’s shot-gun, for it had been arranged 
tliat he should prcsaitly dn\c die monstrous company 
of duck over tlic cinema Meanwhile, the insects 
droned through the silence, die swamp gave forth its 
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pungent odours, tire world and Bee-Mason slept, but 
Umo seemed to be in no hurry 

By and by, oppressed by the heat, I sought about for 
some shade I wandered carelessly through the trees, 
trying this place and that, until gradually it dawned on 
me that there was no such thing At first I thought 
that my senses were cheating me I had never met 
a wood so destitute of shade, and mdeed, the only 
creatures which I knew to consume their own image 
were ghosts Rather stupidly, for the glare had dulled 
my brain, I looked up into the branches Nothing 
stirred Each trunk stood rigidly by itself, contributing 
nothmg but its stature to the scenery Then it was that 
I realized that, the sun being directly overhead, the 
shadow was shthenng down die stems, after the fasluon 
of hghtmng 

My first thought was for Bee-Mason, and I ran back to 
where he lay noisdy in the sunlight I knew of the 
terrible power of the Afhcan sun, and concluded that 
the South American would have a hke effect In this I 
was wrong, for the New World is in all things a law unto 
herself, and Green Hell has decreed that sunstroke 
shall not disgrace her boundanes In point of fact it is 
unknown Stdl, I roused Bee-Mason with my boot, 
mentioned the headache that would be his lot if he 
lay there much longer, and brought him to his feet 
Together we sauntered off into the marshes, partly out 
of idleness, pardy because there was nothing else to do 
So we picked our way gingerly through die water and 
came upon a stretch of land that ran away to the nver 
Small deep pools studded the surface and gleamed like 
crj'stals on a background of green lacquer A few wild 
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duck flapped up at our approach Suddenly, Bee-Mason 
touched my arm and pointed across the sedge 
“There’s something moving near that pool,” he said 
in a strange voice 

I followed his fingers, and saw a queer mo\ ement in 
tlic grass It was peculiar m that it seemed to be 
happening over a large number of feet at the same 
moment. Slow', unhurriedly regular, it swayed tlic 
giecn stems w'lth a gliding, undulatorj' movement, 
and approached us stcadil> 

“I believe It IS a water-snake,” I said 
Instantly Bee-Mason became ahvc His eyes shone 
with the glory of a fanatic, his face twitched, and a man 
who lived for his art stood ti ansfigured before me 
“My camera'” he said “Keep tlic brute in play 
until I return,” and he was gone, splashing like a deer 
through the marshland 

I was now' left w'lth a probably hostile water-snake, 
and a few' dim mcmoncs of books of travel. I had heard 
that a constrictor needs an anchor for its tail before it 
can contort its huge muscles round the body of its 
\'ictim I also knew that the pnek of a knife has been 
know'n to w'ork man'cls when applied w'lth science and 
agiht) , and that if one stands W'lth arms akimbo while 
the reptile is crawling to its gnp, a sudden drop of the 
arms and a quick jump back will disengage the coils. 
At the same time I w'as not eager. 

It was pure fear that kept me in tliat sw-amp Bee- 
Mason is a roanng monomaniac on the question of his 
camel a, and will go to inhuman lengths to get just that 
look of agom which appeals so great!) to audiences. 
I knew that he w'ould rc'^cue me if I were in real danger, 
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but I was also certain that he would leave it to the last 
possible moment, probably until I was half-way down 
the throat Stdl, I was considerably more afraid of the 
biting contempt that would transfigure his pnest-hkc 
features m the event of my failure than I was of any 
water-snake, so I cleared myself for action by loosemng 
my huntmg-knife m its sheath 

Meanwhile, the anaconda had advanced to withm 
twenty yards of me, and was paymg no attention 
Keeping its spade-shaped head an inch or so above the 
ground, it shuffled its curves through the grass m a 
bored and supercihous manner From the extreme 
grace and lack of self-consaousness with which it drew 
Its fifteen feet of spotted, brownish-green elegance 
towards me, I should think it had never seen a human 
Certainly it had never been fiaghtened In every way 
the meeting was a courteous one, and had it not been 
necessciry to secure a picture of the creature I should 
have admired its beauty from afar As it was it would 
have been lost m the bushes long before Bee-Mason 
could return And m case anyone should imagme that 
I was m danger of death at any minute dunng our 
encounter, let me hasten to deny the fact Nevertheless, 
I was a tenderfoot, it was my first large snake, and I 
was smtably nervous 

With a last jerk of my belt I looked back to see how 
Bee-Mason was fanng and spied him about half a male 
away He was behaving like a gallant old Conquistador 
under the heat of that implacable sun, for he staggered 
and stumbled and tripped as he ran with the camera 
and tnpod over his shoulder On a track m a cold 
country the record for the half mile is something mside 
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two minutes; W'hat it is in riding breeches tlirough 
marsh under a heavy load I do not know It seemed 
like twenty, for with a last patlictic glance at my 
companion I stepped up to the snake and caught it by 
the back of the neck. 

In the wink of an eye its air of boredom vanished, its 
jaws snapped open and I had a quick glimpse of wiiite 
teeth. The small, dark eyes went black with fear and 
fury, and it lashed hke a wlup watli its tail So must tlie 
first slave have looked when unsuspecting, he ventured 
too near to Sir John Haw'kins. Even at the time I ivas 
quite convinced that tlic creature meant no harm It 
was in no need of a meal, and would have been perfectly 
content to pass me by, but for all that it had no 
intention of submitting to treatment of this ungracious 
kind. Stubbornly it fought for its liberty. 

It IS a curious sensation, shmy, and bc>ond doubt 
unpleasant, to feel a constrictor westhng for freedom in 
one’s arms Muscles appear from nowhere and play 
beneath tlic skin, rising into knots and dissolving into 
jelly at the command of the small brain widiin the 
spade-shaped head. Moreover, tliesc muscles appear to 
be entirely divorced from every other portion of tlic 
body. My feet were planted wide apart, and my hands 
were grasping the anaconda \vitli ^vhat m any other 
animal w’ould have been a half-nelson. My left hand 
held the neck, and my nght, after passing under the 
tliroat, attached itself to the left wnst. In tlus ivay I w as 
able to regulate tlic passage of air. Unfortunately, a 
constnetor, usually a sluggish creature, is at its most 
active when short of wind. It strained and leaped 
bcncatli the pressure, and I could feel, rather than see. 
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the blind frenzy of the tail, which was searching for a 
tree-trunk behind me On that score, however, I was 
safe, for I had taken pecuhar pams that the affair 
should take place m the open 

After a penod of silent struggle I heard a noise of 
panting and looked up Bee-Mason, crnnson with 
exercise, was straddhng the camera over a small spit of 
dry ground His hat was tilted over his neck, his 
peehng nose added a touch of the grotesque which the 
spotted neckerchief did httle to dispel He was blowmg 
so hard that the professional part of the business was 
shaky beyond behef He peered at his lens, wiped it with 
a rag, produced a tape measure and strode over to me 
“Eight feet,” he gasped, “must get it exact ” 

“You won’t get anythmg,” I retorted, “unless you 
hurry I can give you just two minutes before my arms 
crack ” 

That moved him He dropped the tape mto a puddle 
and flew to the handle To the whirr of the maehine, 
he added a vanety of instruction 

“ Don’t look at the camera,” he urged “You’ve got to 
seem natural Loosen your grip, or you’ll strangle it 
Now, more movement That’s good ' Hold it • ” 

“I am,” I said stiffly “By the neck I thought 
perhaps you’d noticed ” 

“The pose, you fool Shift your head so that you 
stare mto the lens without seeming to know it’s there 
Can you force its jaws open^ Splendid ' ” 

Those two nunutes were the most strenuous I ever 
^ Not only did I have to act myself, but I had to 
bitterly hostile anaconda in its hnes Gradually 
of my left hand grew numb, and my pupil. 
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sensing my approaching cakness, doubled its acliMties. 
At last I could stand no more I dropped it and 
jumped back. Once free, the unwilling actor seemed 
to bear no malice ^Vitlr a shake of its head it made 
straight for the deepest part of tlie swamp, and i\c 
cheered it on its way with a loud hallo From first to 
last thcic had been no bad blood 

“H’m,” said Bee-Mason, mopping himself and at the 
same time defiating any pnde I may have felt, “it must 
have been distended and sleepy You could never have 
held It, not fifteen feet, if it had been all there ” 

Julian Duguid, 
Green Hell 
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A DESPERATE RACE 

You will find this adventure most excitmg, not 
merely in itself, but in the way it is told The 
%smter skilfully uses dialogue and Sequent 
interruptions to intensify the excitement as the 
tale gfrows to its climax, though perhaps when 
you get to the end you may feel that there is no 
climax 

Like all good story-tellers, the narrator of 
this tale of a desperate race with its alarrmng 
crises IS careful to give details, sometimes the 
most minute particulars, so that you may be led 
to beheve every word 


Some years ago, I was one of a convivial party that met 
in the principal hotel in the town of Columbus, Ohio, 
the seat of government of the Buckeye State 

It was a wmter’s evenmg, when all without was 
bleak and stormy and all within were bhthe and gay — 
when song and story made the circmt of the festive 
board, filling up the chasms of life with mirth and 
laughter 

We had met for the express purpose of makmg a mght 
of It, and the pious mtention was duly and most re- 
ligiously earned out The Legislature was m session 
m that town, and not a few of the worthy legislators 
were present upon this occasion 
One of these worthies I will name, as he not only 
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took a big s\vath in tlic evening’s entertainment, but he 
was a man more generally knowm tlian our ^\orthy 
President, James K Polk That man ^vas tlie famous 
Captain Riley, whose ‘Narrative’ of suffenng and 
adventures is pretty generally knowm all over the 
ci\alizcd world Captain Riley was a fine, fat, good- 
humoured joker, wlio at the penod of my story was 
the representative of tlic Dayton district, and lived 
near that httlc city ivhcn at home. 'Well, Captain Riley 
had amused the company ivith many of his far-famed 
and singular adventures, ivhich, being mostly told 
before and read by millions of people that have seen 
his book, I will not attempt to repeat. 

Many ivcrc the stones and adventures told by the 
company, ishcn it came to tire turn of a well-known 
gentleman w'ho represented the Cincinnati distnct. 

As Mr IS yet among the Imng, and perhaps not 

disposed to be tlic subject of joke or stor>', I do not feel 

at liberty to gi\ c liis name Mr was a slow believer 

of otlicr men’s adNcnturcs, and, at the same time, 
much disposed to magmfy lumsclf into a marvellous 
hero whcncser the opportunity offered. As Captain 
Rilc\ wound up one of his trutliful tliough really 

marvellous ad\ cnturcs, Mr coolly remarked tliat 

the captain’s storj’^ was all verj' well, but it did not 
begin to compare walli an ad\ enture tliat he had, “once 
upon a time,' on the Oliio, below ilic present city of 
Cincinnati 

“Let’s ha\c it' — Let’s have it'” resounded from all 
hands 

“Well, gaitlcmcn,” said the Senator, clearing his 
\oicc for action and knocking the ashes from hi-^ cigar 
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agaanst tlic arm of lus chair, “gentlemen, I am not m 
the habit of spinning yams of marvellous or fictitious 
matters, and therefore it is scarcely necessary to affirm 
upon the responsibihty of my reputation, gentlemen, 
that what I am about to tell you I most solemnly pro- 
claim to be truth, and ” 

“Oh, never mmd that go on, Mr ,” chimed the 

party 

“Well, gentlemen, m 18 — I came down the Ohio 
River and settled at Losanti, now called Cmcmnati 
It was at that time but a httle settlement of some twenty 
or thirty log and frame cabins, and where now stand the 
Broadway Hotel and blocks of stones and dwelling- 

houses, was the cottage and corn-patch of old Mr , 

the tailor, who, by the by, bought that land for the 
makmg of a coat for one of tlie settlers Well, I put up 
my cabin, mth the aid of my neighbours, and put m 
a patch of com and potatoes, about where the Fly 
Market now stands, and set about improving my lot, 
house, etc 

“Occasionally I took up my nfle and started off with 
my dog down the nver, to look up a little deer, or bar'^ 
meat, then very plenty along the nver The red-skins 
were lurking about and hovermg around the settlement, 
and every once m a while picked off some of our neigh- 
bours or stole our cattle or horses I hated the red 
demons, and made no bones of peppenng the sarpents 
whenever I got a sight at them In fact, the red rascals 
had a dread of me, and had laid a good many traps to 
get my scalp, but I wasn’t to be catched napping No, 
no, gentlemen, I was too well up to ’em for that 

’ Bear 
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“\Vell, I Started off one morning, pretty early, to 
take a hunt, and travelled a long ivay down the nver, 
over tlic bottoms and hills, but couldn’t find no bar nor 
deer. About four o’clock in tlic afternoon I made 
tracks for tlic settlement again By and by I sees a buck 
just ahead of me, walking leisurely doivoi the nver 
I slipped up, \wtli my faithful old dog close in my rear, 
to witliin clc\ cr shooting-distance, and just as tlic buck 
stuck his nose m tlic dnnk I drew a bead upon lus top- 
knot, and over he tumbled, and splurged and bounded 
awlulc, when I came up and relic\cd him by cutting 
lus \snzcn . 

“Well, but what has tliat to do iwth an advaiture"^^^ 
said Riley 

“Hold on a bit, if you please, gentlemen, by Jove, it 
had a great deal to do vsith it For wlulc I was busy 
skinning die lund-quarters of tlic buck, and stowing 
away the kidncy-fat in my huntmg-shirt, I heard a noise 
like tlie breaking of brush under a moccasin up ‘the 
bottom.’ My dog heard it and started up to reconnoitre, 
and I lost no Umc m reloading my rifle I had hardly 
got my priming out before my dog raised a howl and 
broke tliiough the brush tow'ards me vaUi his tail down, 
as he w'as not used to doing unless tlierc were vsoKes, 
painters (pantlicrs), or Injins about 

“I picked up m> knife, and took up my line of march 
in a skulking trot up the nver. The frequent gullies on 
Uic lower bank made it tedious travelling tlicrc, so I 
scrabbled up to the upper bank, wluch was pretty well 
covered vs-itli buckeve and sycamore, and very httlc 
underbrush One peep below discovered to me tlircc 
as big and strapping red rascals, gentlemen, as >ou 
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ever clapped your eyes on! Yes, there tliey came, not 
above six hundred yards in my rear, shoutmg and 
yelhng like hounds, and coming after me hke all 
possessed ” 

“Well,” said an old woodsman, sitting at the table, 
“you took a tree, of course ” 

“Did D No, gentlemen, I took no tree just then, 
but I took to my heels hke sixty, and it was just as much 
as my old dog could do to keep up with me I ran until 
the whoops of my rcd-skms grew famter and famter 
behind me, and, clean out of wind, I ventured to look 
behind me, and there came one smgle red whelp, 
puffing and blowmg, not three hundred yards m my 
rear He had got on to a piece of bottom where the 
trees were small and scarce ‘Now,’ thinks I, ‘old 
fellow, m have you ’ So I trotted off at a pace sufficient 
to let my follower gam on me, and when he had got just 
about near enough I wheeled and fired, and down I 
brought him, dead as a door-nail, at a hundred and 
twenty yards!” 

“Then you skelp’d [scalped] him immediately^” 
said the backwoodsman 

“Very clear of it, gentlemen, for by the time I got my 
nfle loaded, here came the other two red-skms, shouting 
and whoopmg close on me, and away I broke again hke 
a quarter-horse I was now about five miles from the 
settlement, and it was getting towards sunset I ran till 
my wind began to be pretty short, when I took a look 
back, and there they came, snorting hke mad buffaloes, 
one about two or three hundred yards ahead of the 
other so I acted possum^ again until the foremost Injm 
■ Pretended to be dead 
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got pretty well up, and I wheeled and fired at the very 
moment he was ‘dra-wang a bead’ on me: he fell head 
over stomach into the dirt, and up came the last 
one'” 

“ So you laid for lum, and . . gasped several. 

“No,” continued tlic ‘member,’ “I didn’t lay for 
him, I hadn’t time to load, so I laid my legs to ground 
and started again. I heard every bound he made after 
me. I ran and ran until tlie fire flew out of my eyes, 
and tlie old dog’s tongue hung out of his mouth a 
quarter of a yard long ' ” 

"P/ic-c-c-c-it)'” whistled somebody. 

“Fact, gentlemen. Well, what I was to do I didn’t 
know; rifle empty, no big trees about, and a murder- 
ing Red Indian not three hundred yards in my 
rear, and what ivas worse, just then it occurred to 
me that I was not a great ways from a big creek 
(now called Mill Greek), and tlrcre I should be pinned 
at last. 

“Just at tins juncture, I struck my toe against a root, 
and down I tumbled, and my old dog over me. Before 
I could scramble up . . ” 

“Tlvc Indian fired'” gasped the old woodsman. 

“He did, gentlemen, and I felt the ball strike me 
under the shoulder; but that didn’t seem to put any 
embargo upon my locomotion, for as soon as I got up 
I took off again, quite freshened by my fall ' I heard 
the rcd-skin close behind me coming booimng on, and 
c\cty nunutc I expected to have his tomahawk dashed 
into mv head or shoulders' 

“Somctlung kind of cool begun to trickle doisn my 
legs into my boots ” 
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“Blood, eh? for the shot the varmint gin^ you,” said 
the old woodsman, in a great state of excitement 

“I thought so,” said the Senator, “but what do you 
think it was^” 

Not bemg blood, we were all puzzled to know what 
the blazes it could be , when Riley observed 

“ I suppose you had ” 

“Melted the deer-fat which I had stuck in the breast of 
my hunting-shirt, and tlie grease was runmng down my 
legs until my feet got so greasy that my heavy boots 
flew off, and one, lutting the dog, nearly knocked his 
brains out ” 

We all grmned, but the ‘member’ observed 

“I hope, gentlemen, no man here will presume to 
think I’m exaggerating?” 

“Oh, certainly not ' Go on, Mr ,” we aU chimed m 

“Well, the ground under my feet was soft, and, 
being reheved of my heavy boots, I put off with double- 
qmck time, and, seeing the creek about half a mile off", I 
ventured to look over my shoulder to see what kind of 
chance there was to hold up and load The red-skin 
was coming jogging along, pretty well bio wed out, 
about five hundred yards m the rear Thinks I, ‘Here 
goes to load, anyhow ’ So at it I went m went the 
powder, and, puttmg on my patch, down went the ball 
about half-way, and off snapped my ramrod ' ” 

“ Thunder and hghtnmg ' ” shouted the old woodsman, 
who was worked up to the top-notch m the ‘member’s’ 
story 

^ “Because of the shot that the vermin had given you ” The term 
vtrmtn is strictly apphed to rats and mice. Here it is used in contempt 
of a supposedly mfenor race. 
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“Good gracious' wasn’t I in a pickle' There was the 
red whelp within two hundred yards of me, pacing 
along and loading up his rijle as he earned I jerked out tlie 
broken ramrod, dashed it away, and started on, priming 
up as I cantered off, determined to turn and give the 
red-skin a blast, anyhow, as soon as I reached tlie creek. 

“I was now tvitlun a hundred yards of the creek, 
could see the smoke from the settlement clumneys. 
A few more jumps, and I was by the creek The 
Indian was close upon me. he gave a whoop, and I 
raised my rifle on he came, knowing that I had broken 
my ramrod and load shot doivm* anotlier whoop' 
whoop ' and he was wthin fifty yards of me. I pulled 
tngger, and ” 

“And killed hinP'^ chuckled Riley 

“No, nr' I missed fire'” 

“And tlie rcd-skin shouted tlie old woodsman, 
m a freiity of excitement 
Fired and killed me!" 

The screams and shouts tliat foUoued tlus finale 
brought landlord Noble, sen'ants, and hostlers running 
upstairs to see if tlie house was on fire' 

Jonathan F Kelly, 

A Desperate Race 
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SHOOTING THE RAPIDS 

Agatha's Fortune, by Harold Bindloss, is a story 
of how a father had discovered a lode of silver 
in the Hudson Bay region, but had died before 
giving full particulars of what he had found. 

DnscoU had learnt of the discovery and was 
hoping to claim the silver himself Thirlwell and 
Scott, on the other hand, were working to ensure 
that Agatha would come into her rightful m- 
hentance 

In the course of readmg this book you will be en- 
tranced by the wild beauty of the Canadian scene 


Bright moonhght touched the nver, streaking the 
angry water with a silver track, when Scott and 
Thirlwell poled against the stream m the gloom of the 
wooded bank The Shadow, swollen by melted snow, 
rolled by m flood, swirhng along the stony beach 
m hnes of foam and tossing about battered trunks 
brought down by wmter storms Farther down stream 
a shimmermg haze of spray mdicated the Grand Rapid, 
and Thirlwell meant to stem the current until they were 
far enough from the foammg turmoil to paddle across 
The grey trout were shy that evemng and they had let 
the canoe drift farther than they thought Presently 
somebody hailed them fi'om the bank, and as they let 
the canoe swing round m an eddy a dark figure moved 
out from the gloom of the pines 
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“DnscoU’s voice, I tliink,” said Scott. “Head her 
inshore; we’ll sec what he wants.” 

Dnscoll wanted them to take him across. He had left 
his small canoe some distance down stream, because 
he drought he might be drawn mto the rapid before he 
could reach die odier bank. Scott’s canoe was larger, 
and widi three men on board they could easily make 
head against the current. 

“I guess we’ve got to take him,” Scott remarked. 
“Give her a push and run her in behind the rock.” 

\Vhcn die canoe grounded Dnscoll got on board and 
picked up a pole As diere was not another, Thirlwell 
paddled in the stem while they pushed the craft through 
the slack It was hard w ork and he noted how slowly the 
pines rolled past. By and by dicy reached an angry- 
white rush of current between an island and the bank, 
and as they could scarcely make progress Scott suggested 
putting down the poles and paddhng across. Driscoll, 
hoivevcr, gnimblcd that they were not far enough up 
stream, and getting out when they ran the canoe close 
to die dnfi\Nood diat washed about the shingle, tracked 
her foi some distance through the shallow water. While 
die fellow stumbled among die dead branches, Scott 
gave Thirlwell a meaning look diat the latter thought 
he understood. 

It was obwous diat Dnscoll ivas anxious to avoid 
being swept mto the rapid, and Thirlwell admitted the 
prudence of diis but did not think the danger great 
enough to account for his radicr excessive caution. The 
Indians generally shot die rapid nhen the water was 
lowy and although the river was now rolling down in 
flood It was not impossible for men mdi steady nerv'cs 
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to take the canoe safely through to the tail-pool He 
wondered whether Black Steve had been drinking, but 
on the whole did not think he had, and admitting that 
the fellow knew the streams and eddies best, let him have 
his way At length, however, Scott threw down his pole 
“We’re far enough and I want my supper,” he said 
“ Get hold of the paddles and let her shoot across ” 
Driscoll grumbled half aloud, but made no deter- 
rmned protest, and paddling hard they headed obhquely 
for the opposite bank As they forged through the 
ghttenng water the current swept them down, and 
Thirlwell noted that it was runmng faster than he had 
thought The nver was wide, and the ragged pines got 
mdistinct as they rolled back up stream It looked as if 
the canoe were standing still and the banks moving on, 
only that the gleaming spray-cloud got rapidly nearer 
It stretched across from bank to bank, and a dull roar 
that rose and fell came out of the wavenng mist For 
the most part the current was smooth, but here and 
there broken hnes of foam streaked its surface, and 
sometimes the canoe swung round m revolving eddies 
Stdl the dark rocks ahead got nearer and at length 
Driscoll made a sign that they could stop paddhng He 
occupied the stem, where he could steer the craft 
Thirlwell, feehng breathless after his efforts, was glad 
to stop, and looked about as he knelt m the imddle He 
had often thought it was fi'om the nver one best marked 
the savage austenty of the wilderness In the bush, 
one’s view was broken by rocks and trunks, but fi-om 
the wide expanse of water one could look across the 
belt of forest that ran back, desolate, and silent, to 
Hudson’s Bay Here and there the ha2y outline of 
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a locky licight c.Tuglit the eye, but, for the most part, 
die landscape liad no cliarm of vaned beauty It was 
monotonous, sombre, and forbidding. 

The canoe ^vas noiv thirty or forty yards from the 
rough bank, and drifting fast Dnscoll obviously meant 
to land on a patch of shingle loiver do\vn, wluch was the 
only safe spot for some distance. At low-water one 
could run a canoe aground among the ledges that 
bordered the slack inner edge of the rapid, but when 
die Shadow rose in flood the current broke and boiled 
funously among the rocks One faces forward when 
paddling, and wlulc TlurlwcU watched die dark gaps in 
the pines open up and close he heard Driscoll shout. Next 
moment Scott leaned over die bow and plunged his arm 
into die w-atcr. It looked as if he had dropped his paddle 
and Tliirlwcll backed his in order to stop the craft. 

The paddle floated past, too far off for Dnscoll to 
reach, and sigmng to TlurlwcU, he swoing the canoe 
round, but die water was getting broken and dicy 
missed die paddle by a yard Then they drove her 
ahead in a semicircle, and a imnute or two had gone 
when Scott, leaning o\cr cautiously, seized die paddle- 
haft. In the meantime, dicyhad drifted fast, and Thirhvcll 
saw that diat patch ofslunglc was now up stream. 

“Tliat’s awkward,” Scott remarked, and the canoe 
rocked as Dnscoll dipped Ins paddle 

“Drirc her! You have got to make die beach,” he 
shouted in a hoar.^se \ oicc 

There was somctlung contagious in the man’s alarm, 
and knowing his ph> steal courage, TlurlwcU made his 
best effort The sweat ran down his face, he felt his 
muscles strain and his sinews crack, and the canoe’s 
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bow lifted as the paddle-blades beat the water DnscoU 
leaned far forward to get a longer stroke and urged the 
others with breathless shouts, but the shingle they were 
heading for slowly shpped away 

“ Try along the bank,” Dnscoll ordered, and Tbirlwell, 
turning to pick up a pole, saw his face in the moonhght 
It was strangely set, and he was not looking at the bank, 
but at the rapid His gaze was fixed and horrified 

For some minutes they scarcely held the craft against 
the stream Indeed, Thirlwell afterwards wondered 
why they kept it up, smce it was obvious that they could 
not reach the landing, but imagined that DnscoU urged 
them The fellow seemed resolved not to be drawn 
into the rapid 

“We can’t make it, I’ve got to let up,” Scott gasped 
at length, and Thirlwell, breathing hard, wiped his 
wet face as the canoe drove away 

It was galhng to be beaten, and there was some 
danger unless the craft was handled well Steadiness 
and skill were needed, but after aU the nsk was not 
greater than he had often run in the name and on the 
fi'ozen trail The daunting thing was that DnscoU, 
whom they had expected to steer the canoe, looked 
afraid He crouched astern, paddhng m a slack, 
nerveless manner There was no chance of landing 
now, they must run through the mad turmoil into the 
eddies of the tad-pool 

The roar of the flood rolled in confused echoes along 
the waU of pines Angry waves broke upon the reefi 
near the bank, and a cloud of spray wavered and 
ghttered above a tossmg hne of foam They were 
dnftmg towards the hne extraordinanly fast, and 
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ThirhvcU felt Im nerves tingle as he tned to brace 
himself. There was ground for being daunted, but he 
tliought he would not have felt much disturbed had 
Driscoll not looked afraid. 

Tlicn Scott, kneeling in Uic bow, turned, and after a 
quick glance at DnscoU said, Keep as cool as you can, 
partner, Steve’s badly rattled and can’t be trusted.” 

A minute or two afterwards, they plunged over the 
edge of the rapid. The air got cold and the light got 
dim, for a wind blew against the rush of w atcr and the 
spray hid the moon Still, tlicy could see for a distance, 
and Thirlwell frankly shrank as he glanced ahead The 
nver was broken by ndges of leaping foam that ran one 
behind the other with narrow gaps betivccn White- 
nnged eddies span along tJic bank and tJie tops of dark 
rocks rose out of tlic turmoil. Moreover, tlicrc were 
rocks in the channels, and one must strain one’s eyes 
for the upheavals that marked sunken shoals DnscoU 
knew the reefs and eddies, and wlulc they plunged dowm 
like a toboggan Tliirlwcll risked a glance astern. The 
man’s eyes were fixed on the river, but his pose was 
slack. It was plain that he had not recovered, and tlicy 
could c\pcct no help from lum Thirlwell drew a deep 
brcatli and gripped liis paddle hard. 

He could nc\ cr remember much about the next feu 
minutes Sometimes he shouted to Scott, and thought 
Scott called to lum as a wedge of stone suddenly split 
tlic ruslung foam and sometimes when tlie current 
boiled in fierce rebound from a hidden obstacle The 
canoe plunged until the water stood up abo\c her 
bow^, and now and then leaped out half her Icngtli 
When they durst they checked her with a back-stroke 
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as some danger loomed ahead, but oftener drove her 
faster than the current to steer her round a reef or dark, 
revolving pool Yet, for the most part, she must be kept 
straight down stream, for if she swerved across a breaking 
wave Its crest would curl on board and bear her down 
Thirlwell was vaguely conscious that his hand had 
galled and bled, but this did not matter The trouble 
was that the sweat ran into his eyes and he could not 
see distinctly He felt his heart thump and his breath 
come hard, but braced himself against the lurching and 
tried not to miss a stroke If he did so, Scott, paddhng 
m the bow, would swmg her round and next moment 
they would be in the water 
In the meantime he was conscious of a cunous fierce 
excitement, but had braved danger too often to indulge 
the feeling It led to hot rashness, and judgment and 
qmck but calm decision were needed now He must con- 
centrate all the power of his mind as well as the strength 
of his body on taking the canoe down to the tail-pool 
She shipped some water on the way and they could 
not bale It washed about their knees as the frail craft 
plunged, and Thirlwell wondered anxiously how much 
she would carry without capsizing The rocks and 
pines ashore now streamed past, blurred and indistinct, 
but he had seldom an opportumty for glancing at the 
bank He must look ahead, and every now and then 
Ins view was shortened by a ndge of tumbhng foam 
Somehow she came through, half-swamped, and 
swung down the savage fan-shaped rush that spread in 
white turmoil across the tail-pool Paddling hard, they 
drove her out of the eddies that circled along the bank, 
and /inding a slack, ran her on to a shingle beach Then 
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tlicy sat down, wet and cxliauslcd, to rcco\cr breath 
Dnscoll lieipcd to pull the canoe up, but when Thirlwcll 
presently looked about he could not see lum 

“He’s gone,” Scott remarked dr)'ly. “Lit out while 
you were talung ofl' >our boots.” 

Thirlwell imagined tliat Uic roar of tlic river had 
drowTied the fellow s steps, but he did not want to talk 
about Driscoll >ct, and when he put on his boots, which 
had been full of water, they started for the shack. 
After tlicy had changed Uicir clotlics Scott sat down 
and liglited his pipe, 

“^Vhat do you tliink was tlic matter with Black 
Steve?” he asked 

“It looked as if he’d taken some liquor, but I don’t 
know,” Thirlwcll answered “He was ob\iously 
scared ’ 

“Sure,’ said Scott “But he w'asn’t scared of getting 
drowned Steve’s a better canoe hand Uian either of 
us and has physical pluck ” 

“Then why' was he afraid^” 

Scott looked thoughtful. “I imagine he w'as afraid 
of tlic rapid and the dark ^\^lcn he hailed us to take 
him over, I tliought it an excuse, he could have got 
across in his own canoe if he had braced up. My notion 
is he didn’t want to make the tnp by' himself’’ He 
paused and gave Tliirlwcll a keen glance “Curious, 
isn't it’’” 

“He’s a curious man,” said Tlurlwcll, who liad dark 
suspicions that he did not want to talk about 

Harold Bindloss, 
Agat/ir^s Forlune 
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THE GRIM, GALLANT STORY OF 
COMOCK THE ESKIMO 

In simple narrative and without complaint 
Comock tells of a cruel climate Like his mode 
of speech, his home is simple — mere blocks of 
ice, cut and rounded into an igloo Travel is 
slow over treacherous surfaces, and frequent 
storms beset the traveller One’s heart aches for 
these people as they experience swnft transitions 
from triumph to tragedy 


I WAS m a httle Hudson Bay post at Cape Welstenholme, 
the north-east extreme of the bay One morning the 
factor of the post said, “How about some himtmg^ 
We’U take the sloop and sail around the nose of the 
cape We might see a walrus or possibly a bear among 
the chfis ” 

We started We came to a ledge juttmg off from the 
cliff face Upon it we landed and, chmbmg up some 
fifty feet, sat down I was lookmg through my glass 
at thousands of sea pigeons flymg among the rocks of 
a nearby island Suddenly I saw a small boat rowing 
toward us It sprawled clumsily over the lumpy sea 

An Eskimo was steenng, two others were at the oars 
The boat was not more than fifteen feet long, but m it 
we counted thirteen people, grown-ups and children, 
huddled together, and two dogs A woman held a 
stick to hit the children and the dogs if they, by moving 
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suddenly in tlicir excitement, threatened the balance 
of the cockleshell, ^\^ly the amazing craft did not 
capsize we could not understand until I saw its water- 
line. A senes of inflated seal bladders were tied around 
It. These alone kept the craft afloat. The Eskimos 
looked like something half-bird and half-man, for their 
costumes were not the usual ammal skin but the skins 
of the ader duck, feathers and all, sewn together. 

As tlicy came to land, the mother’s baby tliat she 
earned naked in tlie hood of her hoolctah suddenly 
crawled halfway out along her bare shoulder, looked 
up at me ivitli big bro\m c^cs, tlicn stuck out its tiny 
arm and smiled. That broke tlic ice. I took its hand 
The mother smiled, tlie cluldren smiled, and then the 
fatlver, one of die finest-looking Eskimos I’ve ever seen 
He had a long, finely cluscllcd nose, a chin as solid as 
a rock, and penetrating, long-sighted eyes. His hair 
hung to his shoulders 

“l\flio arc you^” I asked 

“My name is Comock,” he answered, smiling 
expectantly. 

“Wflicrc in tlie isorld have you come from^” 

“From far awn^,” said he, “from big island, from 
far over there ” He pointed out to die vicst “You see 
our imiak is not ver)' good,” and he laughed, and his 
farmly laughed wadi him 

We took them all aboard and, v\adi dus incredible 
contrapdon in tow, sailed back to the post. He told me 
this storv" 

For ten vnntcrs and ten summers we have been Imng 
on an idand far out on the sea. said Comock. See, my w ifc 
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has kept count She has written it here on the handle of 
my harpoon, notching it with one notch for each moon 
The land where we used to hve was poor, no walrus, 
few seals, no deer I had two wives and many children 
I did not know any more how to keep them ahve, but 
I had an idea Far out at sea from my land there was 
an island which none of my people had ever seen I 
heard about it from the white chief of a whaler He 
told me there were days when the sky over it was almost 
black with birds, the big birds that ‘honk,’ and there 
were many lakes and around them the big birds brought 
up them young There were many foxes, there were 
many deer, and there were many bear and schools of 
walrus, and seals — many, many seals 

I could not keep from thinking of that land , I talked 
about It over and over with my wives There was only 
one way to go, we all agreed by sledge over the ice fields 
in winter in the moon of the most cold, when there is the 
least chance of the ice field partmg and drifting off 
“Two days’ sledging,” I told my family “Two long 
days It will take us if our dogs are strong and we are 
strong, and there is not too much rough ice ” 

Winter came on, we had httle food, less than most 
winters 

“We wiU go,” said my wife 
“Yes, we will go,” said my sons 
And there was another Annimglung, who hunted with 
me He was not a good hunter, but he was not afinid 
“Yes,” he said “I will go, too,” and so said his wife 
The sun got lower every day Every day we watched 
the ice from the high chfis that lean out over the sea 
The ice grew fast, for it was cold, until at last nowhere 
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was tlicrc \satci and the big smolvCs of tlic freezing were 
gone. 

“Now IS die time, now we wall go Twavec^ — quick,” 

I said 

“ Tivaveef” said every one 

^Ve had dircc sledges, twelve dogs to each sledge 
They were good dogs. 

In the beginning we lra\ellcd fast on smooth icc, for 
die wand had packed die snow' hard and die dogs’ feet 
moNcd so fast my eyes would swam to look at them 
We never had so little use for die long wlup — their 
tails never fell, their traces never touched die snow. 
We rested only twacc to clear the ice from betw’cen the 
dogs’ toes 

The long shadow's iii die snow grew blue like the sky. 
The shiiung left die edges of die ice There was not 
much light from the stars and we stumbled There were 
wails from the dogs and that was because they and we 
were truly ured, and it took much shaking to keep our 
children awake. 

“ TiamaA,”= I said “We wall stop ” 

“j-lr,” ever} one agreed 

The dogs sank into die snow', too ured to fight "While 
our women sat in the shelter of our sledges and nursed 
the small cluldren, Annunglung and 1 went off wath 
our snow knnes and by good luck we found a deep 
drift of snow. It w.as good snow, the edges cut sharp 
and did not crumble We cut block after block and 
built our igloo.^ 

’ Hum up’ * Halt' 

* The round hoj«c o'" an E'knno, made from snow p-CMcd until u is 
a hollow cd-cut mass o^icc. 
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Our Wives ciept inside and they were all smiling for 
they were away from the bum of the cold, and they 
lit our seal lamps and put our willow mats and deerskins 
down while the children chewed their pieces of raw 
seal Our wives cut seal meat and filled our mouths and 
we said the mght was full of good signs There were 
loud growls now and then mnmng though the ice, but 
I said, “Never mind, there is always growhng from the 
sea,” although I feared that the ice nught crack So we 
fell asleep though our igloo was cold, as a new igloo 
always is 

We awoke early There was still fire m the stars It 
was so cold that our spit froze before it stmck the ground 
We were out on the ice so far now that I could not see 
land And now there was rough ice — much rough ice 
We moved very slowly, up and down, up and down 
over the jagged piles of ice — the smallest child that 
Wcilks could keep up with us 

“But we must keep on,” I said “Look, I do not like 
the sky ” 

“No, we do not like the sky,” said every one 

Clouds began to cross the sun, and there was more 
and more wmd, and everywhere over the ice the smoke 
of the snow was rising 

We kept on and soon stmck young ice Then we had 
to go very fast, for it would bend with our weight — ^if 
we stopped we would have broken through From this 
young ice we stmck smooth old ice once more Still we 
travelled fast, though the wmd was stronger, and there 
was no blue left m the sky, for now the snow-smoke 
filled the world, and our three sledges had to keep close 
together or we rmght lose one another 
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1 did not like this Avmd. It might part the ice, for 
It blew off tlic land. Darkness came early, so filled was 
the sky witli the flying snow, and we \vere tired and 
stumbled. 

"It IS enough," I said. 

“Ae,” said every one 

Our Igloo walls were thick, but we could hear the 
Nvind After -we fimshed eating the red meat and lay 
down to sleep, we could hear it more We wondered 
how far wc still were from the big island. 

"It IS strange that ivitli all tins ivind wc can hear no 
growling in the sea. The ice must be very strong,” I 
said. 

Wc did not speak more words, for sleep was heavy m 
our eyes 

I awoke suddenly— why, I do not know. I could 
hear big roars of the ismd, but no growlmg from the 
sea I thought I would tnm the moss ivicks of our seal- 
oil lamp. This I was doing when, quick, it began 
coming toward me — one long louder and louder roar. 
Under me tlicrc was much tremblmg. The ice was 
parting. It cut our igloo in two ' The lamp fell. There 
i\as no light. 

“Hold on to each other!” I yelled m the darkness. 
“Hold on to each otlicr or isc arc lost*” 

The dogs were hotvhng, the children ciq-ing, and 
^cre were screams from my head wife. I could not see 
it, but open water was at my feet. 

"Arc \sc all togctlicr?” I cried. 

"No, wc arc not togctlicr, wc are not together!” It 
was my head wife. 
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Tlie Others had already drifted off I could barely 
hear them — ^my young wife, Annunglung’s wife, one of 
his and two of my young children and my second 
eldest son Then their calhng died away We listened — 
we called again — but we could only hear the roarmg of 
the storm 

It was black with darkness, and I had to walk from 
one to another feehng their hands We stumbled m 
our walking and fell down, but we held hands and got 
into the hoUow of some big blocks of ice When the hght 
came into the sky we tried to see across the open water 
but It was covered with thick smokmg from the cold 
I was glad we could not see, for we could do nothing if 
we did see, and my wife still had her fits of screaming 
I went off to where our igloo had been standmg 
Everything, aU but one sledge, was gone — aU that we 
owned the willow mats, the deer-skins, the stone pots, 
the stone lamp for our snow melting, all my kmves, 
spears, harpoons Then a thought struck me and I was 
truly frightened I called out to my wife, “The stones, 
the stones, have you got them^” 

She stood still, looking frightened Quickly her hands 
went to the pouch in her kooletah For a long tune she 
was feehng Then at last, “Yes, Comock,” she said, 
“I’ve got them ” 

They were the stones to make the sparks for our fires 
Then I said, “ There wiU not be time for gnevmg now 
Everything is gone We have only one sledge, my 
ivory knife with which to cut the snow blocks for our 
igloo bmldmg, and your stones for fire-makmg ” 

My wife said, “It is weU, Comock, we have 
somethmg ” 
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“Yes,” I said, “but no spears, no harpoons — we 
cannot kill bear — ^^vc cannot kill seal ” 

“Tlicrc arc the dogs,” my wife said. “\Ve can cat 
them.” 

‘Me,” I said, “tlicrc arc tlic dogs ” 

“.,4c,” said every one. 

For one moon we were on the broken ice, drifting — 
we dnftcd one way many days — we drifted another ivay 
many days. It made us feel small to dnft m tlus foolish 
way upon the sea. 

IVc shared i\ath our dogs the dog meat upon which 
we lived. “The meat of dogs docs not keep one warm 
like tlic meat of tlic seal,” some one said. 

“The dogs will bear ivatching,” said some one else, 
“w'hat witli all tlic children and we with no spears to 
kiU ” 

“There arc some dogs w'c will have to tic up,” said 
my is-ifc. “The dogs upon winch we live arc tlie ivcakcr 
dogs — tlic dangerous arc those that arc strong.” 

“We must liaN c patience with tlic dogs,” I said, “even 
if they tiy^ to kill, for ivc wall need our dogs even more 
than fire if we ever come upon land again ” 

Tlicrc ivas another storm and for a long time w'c could 
not see But when tlic snow cleared from tlic sky we 
saw tlic edge of our ice breaking high upon something. 
It was land 

“Tills must be tlic big island,” said my wife. 

“Yes,” I said. 

^\hcn we got to this land we built an igloo, and m 
tlic darkness, for we had no lamp, we lay down to 
sleep. 

“It IS funny,” said some one, “the land is so still,” 
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For a long time we could not sleep because the land 
was so still 

There was much hunting to find good stones with 
which to make weapons We searched far, though we 
were all weak, and we finally found them, and my 
young sons found a piece of driftwood I made a knife 
of the stones and a spearhead, and we cut the driftwood, 
so at last we had a harpoon Every one laughed and 
said they had seen better harpoons 

Nextmormng I took my leader dog to find a breathmg 
hole of the seal Not far out on the ice he stopped and 
smelled a hole There I waited all day untd the seal had 
made his rounds of his breathing holes, and at last 
the bubbles of his breathing began to nse in my hole 
Then I lulled the seal with my harpoon 

There was darkness m the igloo when I clubbed my 
way against the dogs through the long tunnel, dragging 
my seal Every one made noise and the dogs m the 
tunnel made much noise There was talkmg and 
laughmg and my wife soon got oil fi-om the seal and 
from her stones struck fixe At last there was hght and 
every one could see every one else smihng The seal 
which lay before us was a big one, and we kept on eating 
and sleepmg and eatmg agam It was aU mixed up 
together 

We made more kmves and better ones in the forth- 
commg days, and more harpoons — and on all these days 
there were seals 

“The dogs do not show their nbs now,” said my 
wife, “and did you ever see such strong children? But 
It would be good to have new soft deerskins for clothmg ” 

We hunted many days All the way there were bear 
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and seals, and at last wc saw deer \Vc made our kill 
and my \virc got the skins for our clotlung 

The da^T now ^v ere all light. The ice was scattenng on 
tire sea, and tl\c warm sun bared the ground. The big 
birds tliat honk came up from the south and dicy nested 
round the edges of the lakes In time they lost the 
featlicrs of tlicir wings Then we ran tlicm douTi and 
caught tliem 

From dnfuvood and sealskins we made a kayal} and 
I hunted tlic little islands off the shore, and on some 
there were ^valrus From their tusks wc got ivory for 
our sledge shoeing, u ory' for our snow knives, ivory for 
our harpoons and ivory for needles for my mfc. 

During the warmest days of summer wc ucre camped 
along a rn’er in Avhich tlicrc were many salmon. One 
day n c had just fimshed fishing when our children came 
running to us Their eyes u ere big and they were saving, 

A monster has come up from tlic sea, and it is l>ang on 
the shore.” 

They led us to it Its black holes looked like eyes It 
had been shoved far up from tlie water by tlie ice. It 
was vciy old, as I could sec by tlie moss and the wliitencss 
of its wood My wife did not like to go near. 

“SomcUung nught come out of tlic holes,” she said. 

“Don’t be foolish,” I said, but she hung belund. 

WiUi i\nnunglung and my sons I climbed up on it, 
and all of that ship was good wood — enough to make 
the mmiers for sledges and handles for spears and 
harpoons for ten times more people than llicrc arc 
fingers on my hands. ^Vc found pots of iron, and best 
of all wc found axes and knives 

^ A cano“ 
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“Wc are nch,” I said 

“Yes,” said my wife, “we are nch, but if only the rest 
of our people were with us, they would have everything, 
too We could aU be happy together ” 

“We can’t have everytlung,” I said “No one has 
everything ” 

“But if only I could have those that went off on the 
ice,” said my wife “AVhen the storms come I cannot 
keep their calhng out of my ears I am sure that I can 
hear them ” 

Our second winter on the island was a good winter, 
but my wife talked more of the hunger she had for our 
old land and for our people 

The oldest of my sons was growmg big He was 
almost a man and he was learmng fast m his kayak 
He was good at his huntmg and had already killed his 
first deer 

One mght — it was winter agam and he had been away 
two days with Annunglung on the ice out at sea — ^he 
came into our igloo with his first seal We could not 
beheve he could kill such a big seal 

“Yes,” said Annunglung, “there was much fighting, 
but he kiUed him When the seal came to its breathmg 
hole he stood up and struck down with his harpoon 
The seal dived so fast with his hne that he was pulled to 
the ice But he had the end of his hne wrapped around 
him where he lay over the hole I got him to his feet, 
but he was pulled down agam and agam At last he was 
mostly on his feet and pulled m more and more hne, and 
then It came easy The seal weis dead ” 

My son said that anyone could have killed such a 
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seal — a child could have killed, almost, such a seal. 
My wife said, “Lie doism beside it — it’s longer than 
you,” 

But my son said, “My dogs, they are hungr)'.” 

He craislcd out of the tunnel ivith all the cluldren 
behind him, and my wife turned to me and said, 
“ Comock, our son is now a hunter.” 

“No,” I said, “but maybe he \nll be before tlic end of 
this wnter — there is still lus first walrus, and there is 
still lus first bear ” 

During tlic moon of tlie shortest da^^s Annunglung 
began to stay at home — sometliing had come over him 
He never spoke. He Mould sit in tlie igloo all day, just 
looking. 

One night ive came home Mitli two big seals and 
tlicrc was Annunglung sitting and sa')Tng nothing. 1 
saw by my wife’s face tliat she i\as frightened She 
wluspcred to me, “Comock, you must not leave me and 
my young children licrc alone again I am fnghtened 
Ha\c you seen lus c)cs?” 

“No,’’ I said. 

“You must see lus c>es,” she said 

.ISTien we sat down to our eating, w'c could not help 
looking at .Annunglung, w'ho did not sit wath us but sat 
near tlic lamp, not c\en eating the seal meat we had 
pul into lus hand. 

“Annunglung, arc >ou not hungr)*?’' I asked 

He looked up and tlic light of the lamp was in his 
c>cs. TIic meat in my mouth stood still, and truly I 
was frightened, for tlic little black balls of lus eyes had 
grown so small 

I told m> sons to go alone to the hunt. I hid 
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Annimglung’s spears and harpoons His knives, my 
wife said, he always keeps under his sleeping mat 
I hid them too 

There were many days of storms My sons brought 
home no seals 

We grew hungry 

“Let our sons stay at home,” my wife said “You go 
for a seal this tune ” I stayed away two days, but the 
storms were too heavy I could do no hunting The 
mght was half done when I did come home, and late 
though it was there was a bright hght shinmg through 
the ice wmdow Then I knew somethmg was wrong 
When I crawled into the igloo my wife was sittmg up 
and there was fright on her face, and my sons were 
sittmg up and they were fhghtened, too Annunglung 
was sitting like a stone, but there was that m his eyes 
that told me that three men would not be strong 
enough to hold him 

We took turns sittmg and watching all that mght and 
all the next day, and I tried to think what I would have 
to do 

Robert Flaherty, 

The Gnm, Gallant Stoty of Comock the Eskimo 
(Condensed from a B B C broadcast) 
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MAN-HUNT 

Ik Rogue Mak^ by Geoffrey Household, a famous 
but anoiiNTTious sportsman, skilled in field craft 
and a first-elass shot, detenmnes to stalk tlie 
dictator of a foreign country' By superlative skill 
he cv ades all the guards and gets into a position 
\\hcrc, if he pulls the trigger, he will almost 
certainly be able to shoot his quarry At this 
critical moment he is captured, but later 
manages to escape out of the country' and 
returns to England 

Because of possible international political 
complicauons he is unable to seek tlic protection 
of tlic police, even when he realizes that secret 
agents of the dictator have followed him to 
England Wlicn in desperation he is compelled 
to get rid of one of his enemies he finds himself 
m the unenviable position of being pursued by 
tlic British police as well 

He manages to get down to Dorset, and makes 
a hide-out in a sunken lane covered with dense 
undci-grow tli He fives tlicre undetected for some 
tune, his sole companion being a wild cat, which 
he names Asmodcus 

Unfortunatclv, on one of his journevs into the 
nearest vnllage he is recognized by tlic post- 
mistress as a wanted man Dashing out of the 
post office, he jumps on to a passing bus with 
the knowledge that within a verv' short time all 
the Dorsetshire police wall be at his heels 


o* 
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The pobce were at the cross-roads ten minutes after 
I got off the bus Neither they nor the postmistress’s 
daughter had wasted any time They switched the 
head-hghts of two cars mto the spinney where I was, 
and crashed mto the undergrowth 
■ The immediate future didn’t worry me at all It 
was already dusk, and I knew that m the dark I could 
pass through a multitude of pohcemen and possibly 
take their boots off as well I moved qmetly away m 
front of them until I had to break cover, ather by 
crossing the road or taking to the downs on the west. 
I didn’t want to cross the road — it meant that I should 
lead the chase mto my own country — nor was there any 
pomt m steahng away mto unknown diflBculties I 
decided to stay m contact with this lot of pohce — about 
five couple of them there were — so I jumped on to the 
stone wall that boimded the spinney and pretended to 
remain there indecisively At last one of them saw me 
and gave a holla I broke away mto Devonshire down a 
long barren slope 

I was magmficendy fit as a result of my hfe m the 
open and the brisk autumn air I remember how easily 
my muscles answered the call I made on them By Gk»d, 
m all this immobihty and carrion thought^ it does me 
good to thmk of the man I was ' 

I intended to he stiU wherever there was a scrap of 
not too obvious cover and to let the hunt pass me, but 
I didn’t reckon on a young and active inspector who 
shed his overeoat and seemed able to do the quarter-mile 
m weU under sixty seconds As we neared the bottom 

^ The writer implies that since these adventures he ha-^ grown sluggish 
and fat 
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of tlic slope I had no chance of pla^nng hide-and-seek 
m the gorse or vanishing into a hedge. The lead of a 
hundred and fifty yards, which, m the gathenng dusk, 

I had considered ample for my purpose had been 
reduced to fifty. 

I had to keep runmng — either for a gate that led into 
another open field, or a gate beyond which I saw a 
muddy farm-track with water faintly glcarmng 111 the 
deep hoof-marks I chose tlic mud, and vaulted the 
gate into eighteen inches of it I was bogged, but so 
would he be, and tlicn endurance could count; he 
isouldn’t be able to give me any more cinder-track 
stuff I pounded along tlic track, spattenng as much 
mud as a horse over myself and tlic hedges He ivas 
now twenty yards behind, and ivasting his breatli by 
yelling at me to stop and come quietly. 

'While he w'as sUll m the w'ct clay and tlic rest of the 
police had just entered it, I pulled out on to hard surface. 
The w’all of a farmliousc loomed up ahead, it was built 
in the usual shape of an ‘E’ without the centre bar, the 
house at tlic back, tlic bams forming the two wings It 
seemed an excellent place for the police to surround 
and search, tlicy would be kept busy for the next few' 
hours, and the cordon between L^Tne Regis and 
Bcaminstcr, through which I had to pass, would be 
relaxed. 

I looked back. The inspector had dropped back a 
little, the rest of the hunt I could hear plunging and 
cursing in tlic mud. 1 put on a spurt and dashed round 
Uic lower bar of the ‘ L ’ Knowing tlic general la> -out 
of English farms, I w'as sure that my w anted patch of 
not too obvious cover would be right at tlic comer, and 
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It was I dropped flat on my face in a pattern of mounds 
and shadows I couldn’t see myself of what they 
consisted My head landed in a manure heap with a 
smell of disinfectant — they had probably been dosing 
the sheep for worms — and my elbow on an old millstone, 
there were hurdles and firewood, the dominating 
shadow was that of an old mounting-block 

The inspector raced round the comer after me and 
into the open barns, flashing his light on the carts, the 
piles of fodder, and the cider barrels As soon as he 
passed me I shot out of the yard, crouching and silent, 
and dropped against the outer wall I hadn’t any luck 
m minor matters This time I put my face m a patch 
of nettles 

The pohee, a full half-minutc behind us, dashed into 
the yard, rallying to their inspector He was shouting to 
them to “come on, boys,” that he had the beggar 
cornered The farm and its dogs woke up to the fact 
that there was a cnmmal in tlieir nudst, and I left the 
police to their search, it was probably long and ex- 
hausting, for there was not, from their point of view, 
the remotest possibility of my escaping from tlie three- 
side trap into which I had run 

I had no mtention of going home There could be 
no peace for me in the lane until I had laid a false 
scent and knew that the police were following it to the 
exclusion of all others 

First I had to make a false hiding-place and satisfy the 
pohee that there I had hved, so tliat they wouldn’t do too 
thorough a search between Beaminster and Lyme Regis 

Second I must persuade the police that I had left 
the distnct for good 
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I followed the main road, along which I had come 
m the bus, back towards Lyme Regis. I say I followed 
It — I had to, since I wasn’t sure of my direction in tlic 
dark — but I didn’t w'alk on it, I moved parallel, 
climbing a fence or forcing a hedge about every two 
hundred yards for tlircc solid miles. It’s a major feat 
of acrobatics to follow a mam road witliout ever setting 
foot on it, and I began to feel infernally tired. 

The lugh ground to tlie cast of Bcaminstcr, w'hcre a 
new den had to be faked, was Uventy miles away. 1 
decided to jump a lorry on the steep hill between 
L^anc Regis and Charmoutli, where I could be pretty 
sure of getting a lift unknown to the driver. 

A mile or so outside tlic towui, I cut dowm into a 
vallc'^ and up the otlier side to\vards the steep hairpin 
bend where hca \7 traffic had to slow to walking-pace. 
I had tliought this an ingenious and original scheme, 
but tlic police, more mcchamcally-mindcd than myself, 
had tliought of it already At tlic steepest part of the 
road w as a sergeant w idi a bicvcle, keeping careful watch. 

1 cursed lum heartily and silently, for now I had to 
go down again to tlic bottom of tlic valley, draw' him 
off and return to tlic road My knees were very heavy, 
but there was nothing else for it. I stood in a little 
copse at the bottom and started yelling blue murder in 
a temfied soprano — “Help'” and “Let me go'” and 
“God, v\on‘t anybody come'” and then a succession of 
hysterical screams that were horrible to hear and quite 
false. The '^creams of a terrified w oman arc rhythmical 
and wholly unnatur.al, and had I imitated them cor- 
rectly the sergeant w'ould have thought me a ghost or 
some fool yodelling 
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I heard the whine of brakes hastily apphed, and 
several dim figures ran down into the valley as I ran 
up I peered over the hedge The sergeant had gone 
A grocer’s van and a sports car stood empty by the side 
of the road I gave up my original idea of boardmg a 
lorry and took the sports car I reckoned that I should 
have the safe use of it for at least twenty minutes — 
ten minutes before the party gave up their search of the 
wooded bottom, five mmutes before they could reach a 
telephone and ten more nunutes before patrols and 
pohee cars could be warned 

Over my head and round my beard I wrapped my 
mufiier Then I pulled out in front of a noisy milk- 
truck that was banging up the hill, in case the owner 
should recogmze the engine of his own car It was a 
fine car I did the mne twisting miles to Bndport m 
eleven mmutes and ten miles along the Dorchester road 
m ten minutes 1 hated that speed at the time, and Tm 
ashamed of it No driver has a nght to average more 
than forty, if he wants to temly his fellows there are 
always a few wars going on, and either side wiU be glad 
to let him indulge his pleasure and get some healthy 
exercise at the same time 

Three nules from Dorchester I turned to the left 
and abandoned the car m a neglected footpath, no 
wider than itself, between high hedges I stuck ten 
pounds m the owner’s hcence with pencilled apologies 
(written in block capitals with my left hand) and my 
smeere hope that the notes would cover lus night’s 
lodgings and any incidental loss 

It was now midmght I crossed the down, slunk 
unseen round a village and entered the Sydlmg Valley, 
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which, by the map, appeared to be as remote a dead- 
end as any m Dorset I spent the rest of the night in a 
covered slack, sleeping ^\a^mly and soundly betsveen 
the hay and the corrugated iron The chances of die 
police finding die car till daylight were negligible. 

After breakfast of blackbcmes, I struck north along 
die watershed There was a main road a quarter of a 
nulc to the west I watched die posting of constables at 
two crossings. Down in the valley a pohcc car was 
racing towards Sydling They made no attempt to 
w'atch the grass tracks, being convinced, I think, that 
criminals from London never go far from roads. No 
doubt Scotland Yard had exact statistics shoiving what 
my next move w-ould be My theft of a car had put me 
into the proper gangster pigeon-hole — from their point 
of \acw, a blatant, self-advertising gangster. 

The dowTis on both sides of die S'^dling Valley were 
country after my oivn heart: patches of gorsc and 
patches of woodland, connected by straggling hedges 
wliich gave me cover from occasional shepherd or 
farmer but were not duck enough to compel me to 
climb them I assumed diat all high ground had been 
picqueted and reckoned — unnccessanly, I expect — on 
field glasses as well as eyes. 

The valley ended in a great boivl of turf and w'ood- 
land, cro'^sed b) no road, and tw’o miles from the village. 
Dry’ bottoms ran up from the head of the valley like 
die sticks of a fan In any one of diem I might iciy- 
rcasonabl) ha\ c been camping since September 

That which I chose had a A\ood of hazel on one side 
and of oak on the odicr. Between diem die brown 
bracken grew waist high, and through the bracken ran 
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a nde of turf upon which the rabbits were feeding and 
playing The glade smelt of fox, turf and rabbit, the 
sweet musk that hngers in dry valleys where the dew is 
heavy and the water flows a few feet underground The 
only signs of humamty were two ruined cottages, some 
bundles of cut hazel rods, and a few cartndge cases 
scattered about the turf 

On the green track that led to the cottages tall thistles 
grew unbroken, showmg that few ever passed that way 
The gardens had been swamped by wild vegetation, 
but an apple-tree was beanng fhiit m spite of the 
bramble and ivy which grabbed at the low, heavily- 
laden branches That invaded tree and garden re- 
mmded me of the tropics 

The cottages were roofless, but m one was a hearth 
that ran two feet back into the thick masonry I built 
a rough wall of fallen stone around it and succeeded m 
makmg a fairly convincmg nest for a fugitive, drier and 
more airy than my own but not so safe While I was 
workmg I saw no one but a farmer ndmg through the 
bracken on the opposite ndge I knew what he was 
looking for — a cow that hadjust calved I had run across 
her earher in the day and had been encouraged by this 
sure sign that the farm was large and full of cover 

WTien mght fell I ht a lire, p ilin g it fiercely up the 
chimney so that the ash and soot would appear the 
result of many fires While it burned I lay m the hazel 
wood, in case anyone should be attracted by the hght 
and smoke Then I sat over the ashes dozing and 
shivermg till daivn I was still wearing my toivn suit, 
madequate for the cold and mist of an October mght 
It was hard to make the place look as if I had lived 
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there for weeks. I distnbuted widely and messily the 
corpse of a rabbit that was polluting the atmosphere a 
little way up the valley. I fouled and trampled the 
interior of the cottage, stripped the apple-tree, and 
strewed apple-cores and nutshells over the ground. 
A pile of fbathers from a wood pigeon and a rook 
provided furtlier evidence of my diet Plucking the 
ancient remains of a hawk’s dinner W'as the nastiest job 
of all. 

I spent the day sitting in the bracken and waiting 
for the police, but they refused to find me Possibly 
tliey thought I had made for the coast. There was, after 
all, no cartlily reason why I should be in the Sydhng 
Valley more than anywhere else. I put the mght to good 
use First I collected a dozen empty tins from a rubbish 
heap and piled tliem in a comer of the cottage; then 
I went dorni to sleeping Sydling and did a smash-and- 
grab raid on the village shop. My objects were to draw 
the attention of those obstinate pohcc, and to get hold 
of some dned fish. In this sportmg county some fool 
\\ as sure to tr)"^ bloodliounds on my scent. 

In die few seconds at my disposal I couldn’t find 
any kippers or bloaters, but I did get four tins of 
’sardines and a small bag of fcrUliscr. I raced for the 
downs wliilc die whole Nullagc squawked and muttered 
and slammed its doors. It was probably the first time in 
all die history' of Sydling that a sudden noise had been 
heard at night. 

.fks soon as 1 was bad. in my cottage I pounded the 
sardines and fertiliser togctlicr, tied up the mixture in 
the bag, and rubbed the comer of the hcartJi where I 
had sat and the wall I had bmh Trailing the bag on the 
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end of a stnng, I laid a drag tlirough the hazels, over the 
heather on the hiU-top, round the oak wood and into the 
bracken overlooking the cottage There I remained 
and got some sleep 

In spite of aU the assistance I had given them it was 
nearly midday before the pohce discovered the cottages 
They moved around m them as respectfully as m church, 
dusting all likely surfaces for finger-prmts There 
weren’t any I had never taken off my gloves They 
must have thought they were deahng with an ex- 
perienced cnmmal 

Half an hour later a pohce car came bumpmg over 
the turf and decanted an old friend of mine mto the 
cottages I had qmte forgotten that he was now Chief 
Constable of Dorset If he had looked closely at those 
feathers he would have seen at once that a hawk, not 
a man, had done the kilhng, but naturally he was 
leavmg the cnmmology to Scotland Yard, and they 
weren’t likely to go mto the fine point of whether the 
birds had met their death through the plumage of back 
or breast 

The dry bottom began to look like a meet of the 
Cattistock The couple of bloodhounds that I had 
expected turned up, towing a bloodthirsty maiden lady 
m their W£ike She was encouraging them with yawps 
and had feet so massive that I could see them clearly 
at two hundred yards — great brogued boats navigating 
a green sea She was followed by half the village of 
Sydhng and a sprmkhng of local gentry Two fellows 
had turned out on horseback I felt they should have 
paid me the compliment of pink coats 

Away went the bloodhounds on the trail of the 
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fertilized sardines, and away I went too, I had a good 
half hour’s law^ while tlicy followed my bag through the 
hazels and heather. I crossed the main road — a hasty 
dash from ditch to ditch while the constable on watch 
was occupied with the distant beauty of the sea — and 
slid along the hedges into a great headland of gorsc 
above Cattistock There I wove so complicated a 
pattern tliat boat-footed Artemis must have thought 
her long-eared darlings were on the line of a hare 
I skirted Cattistock and heard tlicir lovely canllon most 
appropriately chime D'ye ken John Peel at my passage, 
followed by Lead, Kindly Light It was half-past five and 
the dusk was falling. I waded into tlic Frome, passed 
under the Great ^Vcstcm Railway and paddled up- 
stream for a mile or so, taking cover m tlic rushes 
whcncxcr there wris anyone to see me Then I buried 
the sardines in the gravel at the bottom of tlie river, 
and proceeded under my own scent. 

I have not the faintest idea what hounds can or 
cannot do on tlic trail of a man I doubt if tlic> could 
ha\e run on my true scent from tlic cottages to my lane, 
but I had to guard against tlic possibility. Looking 
back on those tivo da^’s, it cheers me to see the healthy 
insolence in all I did. 

I moved slowly westwards, folloisnng the lanes but 
taking no nsks — slouly, dchbcratcly slowly, m the 
technique that I have dc\ eloped since I became an 
outlaw. It was nearly four in Uic mormng w'hcn I 
swung m\sclf on to the elm branch that did duty as my 
front door, and chmbcd down into the lane. I felt 
^Nsmodcus brush against my legs but I could not see 

rrecdoTT from pumm 
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him m that safe pit of blackness Darkness is 

safety only on condition that all one’s enemies are 
human 

I ate a tremendous breakfast of beef and oatmeal, 
and set aside my town smt to be made mto bags and 
lashings — all it was now good for I was relieved to be 
done with it, it reminded me too forcibly of the news- 
papers’ well-dressed man Then I shpped mto my bag, 
unweanng, damp-proof citadel of luxury, and slept 
till mghtfall 

Geoffrey Household, 
Rogue Male 
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Finding cmlizcd life and his normal sur- 
roundings both irksome and unpleasant, Mr 
Lurton has tried to shake off his identity The 
healthy exercise of walking long distances and 
die excitement of escaping detection prove 
irresistibly attractive His adventures brmg him 
into contact with a variety of people Indng in the 
borderlands between England and Wales At 
tunes he finds himself in a most discouraging 
predicament — for what can be w'orse than being 
hailed as a redoubtable cricketer when you have 
neither the skill nor the inclination to bat, bowl, 
or field, and >ou happen to be wearing an 
All then tics’’^ tic^ 


"Here we arc,” the old man said. “Tins is my rectory, 
and tlierc’s my cliurch, and there’s my cricket-ground ” 
He pointed proudly to a flat field wnth a large square 
of close-cut sw'ard roped-off in the middle of it. "The 
out-field’s a bit rough, but the wacket’s not bad, though a 
bit on ilic sporting side. It oughtn’t to be bad. I’ve 
looked after that turf for forty-mne years. I never knew 
the day when it wouldn’t take spin Now you can get 
a wRsh before luncheon while I go and change. When 

)on\t finished, you can go into the study and read 
Thf Tmrs” 

' 0-.fv''d tnuTi-vu^ \uthcntics’ colours arc red, gold, and blue 
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He tlirust Mr Lucton into a narrow passage divided 
by a pitch-pine screen into two compartments a rod- 
(or gun-) room and a lavatory The outer was so dark 
and so thickly infested with ‘sportmg’ implements, 
shot-guns, and deer-staUang rifles , fishing-rods of many 
lengths and descriptions, gaffs, telescopic and fixed, 
walking-sticks and shooting-seats, waders, brogues, 
creels, decoy-pigeons, landing-nets, gum-boots, jacks, 
cncket-bats and pads — to say nothing of festoons of 
hnes dressed and undressed, hung out like lianas^ m a 
tropical forest between the shelves on either side of the 
impeded fairway to dry — that he knocked several of 
them over before he reached the mner chamber 
Even here an overflow of similar junk restncted his 
movements He picked his way through it cautiously, 
tr ailin g b ehin d him a spinmng-trace armed with 
tnangle-hooks, which his coat-sleeve had picked up on 
the way, and found himself face to face with an appan- 
tion — ^his own image reflected m a cracked mirror above 
the old-fashioned wash-hand-stand This was the first 
time Mr Lucton had seen himself since the day when 
he had glanced at his reflection in the showcase at 
Malvern The effect was no less encouraging than 
surpnsmg He was pleased to find himself by no means 
a bad-lookmg fellow the loss of his grizzled moustache 
had reduced his apparent age by at least eight years, his 
eyes looked clearer than before, and the week’s exposure 
had given his features, which had been lax and puffy, 
the bronzed, smewy air of an active countryman’s 
Though the borrowed trousers still resisted every 
attempt to make the button at the top, his waist was 

1 A land of twining plant. 
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certainly slimmer, and the Hams coat, for all its age, 
looked well-cut and was strictly in keeping with his 
present surroundings. What pleased him even more was 
the effect of the Authentics tie. That he had no right 
to wear it, and that it was the cause of the equivocal 
position in which he now found himself, did not detract 
from the fact that it not merely suited him, but com- 
pleted what w'as already a most effective disguise, in 
whicli lie doubted if any of his fnends could possibly 
recognize him He found it hard, indeed, to recogmze 
liinisclf. 


Fortified b^ this cheering discovery, he made his way 
to the study and waited with confidence for his host. 
TIic room so closely reflected its owner’s personality 
Aat It might almost be said to have absorbed a part of 
it. It W'as, like the Rector, a mid-Victonan museum- 
piece, from tlic frayed red carpet to the macrame- 
fnnged mantelshelf; from the deep maroon curtains, 
edged witli clicniUc, to the hanging oil-lamp wuth its 
siiade of opaline glass , from the flowered wallpaper to 
Ac embroidered carpet-slippers propped-up by the 
hca\'^' brass fender. The wallspace above and on 
cither side of Uic fire-breast was thickly hung w'lth 
faded photographs of college cncket-tcams, two em- 
blazoned shields — one representmg the Umvcrsity of 
Cambndge and the oAer Tnmt>' Hail— and a number 
of others supporting moA-caten trophies of Ae chase- 
masks brushes, and rudders of otters and foxes, and Ac 
swollen, supercilious face of an unfortunate hare which 
had lost ns wduskers after being bowled o\cr (as Air 
Lucton AscoNcred) Ac year before he was bom ^ 

hat attracted him more Aan Acse was Ac range of 
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bmit-m mahogany bookshelves on the opposite walls 
These were crammed not only with sporting and 
theological works and a considerable well-worn hbrary 
of the classics, but, also, with a haphazard but representa- 
tive selection of poetry, essays, and fiction covenng a 
penod winch began in the eighteen-seventies and ended, 
abruptly, at the date of the Boer War They were the 
choice, one felt, of an eager and hvely mind which, for 
some unknown reason, had become crystalhzed m middle 
age, and, thereafter, discarded all intellectual cunosity 
Yet, m spite of these tokens of deterioration (if the hard 
word were justified), this comfortable room was that 
of a man whose life, in its pnme, had been cultured and 
civilized m a marmer to which Mr Lucton still wistfully 
aspired It had acquued the patina of prolonged and 
peaceful habitation 

Among those books (so many of which he wished he 
had read) , m those snug carpet-shppers , at that orderly 
desk, with its pipe-rack of seasoned bnars and ample 
tobacco-jar, where the summer breeze, warm with 
sunshine and charged with wafts of roses and honey- 
suckle, stirred the tom lace curtains and fluttered the 
folded Times, the sheets of blank sermon-paper and the 
pages of an open diary blissfully mnocent of engage- 
ments, m that ancient aura of homely-scented tobacco- 
smoke with which the whole room was impregnated, 
a man who had taken his fill of the world and learnt 
wisdom might well do worse than spend his dechmng 
days m virtuous indolence Happy was the nation, 
men said, that had no history Happy was the man, Mr 
Lucton thought, whose senous history had been written, 
whose struggles were over, who had earned the nght not 
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to put away childish things, but to return to them 
without any guilty consciousness of levity. A counsel of 
resignation^ At heart Mr Lucton did not feel resigned. 
The bronzed, well-set-up, clean-shaven man whose 
reflection had lately startled and encouraged him had 
no business to feel resigned. He ivas, perhaps, still a 
tnfle disonentated, a htde tired. This mood would pass. 

His host, returning, broke in on it. He had exchanged 
lus shabby tweeds and clencal collar for a pair of 
cxtrcmcl) shrunken flannel trousers, yellow ivith age, 
which had once been white, a shirt of the same hue 
open at the neck to disclose a scraggy throat, and a 
faded Crusader blazer. 


“Ha, here we are!” he roared heartily. “Had a look 
at ^ The Hmcsl Any news? How’s Worcestershire 
doin’^ A promisin’ team, but unequal. Wants a couple 
of openin’ batsmen to stiffen it Not that county 
cricket’s worth wonym’ about nowadays. All this 
scramblin’ for points. . 

Mr Lucton, excusing his lack of interest in things that 
mattered, pointed to the bookshelves The old man 
laughed and nodded. 


Interested in books, arc you? Ha. . . . Never buy 
an> now Can’t afford it, what with income-tax and 
le rest . Wlien I w as a y oung man I w’astcd a lot of time 
and money on tlicm, but noiv, tliough you’d hardly 

believe It, I’ve no time for rcadin’.” He laughed. The 
grizzled face, wath its ruddy cheeks, had a charming 
innocence. If I open a book at night, it sends me to 
sleep, and by tlie time Tve finished a page 1 \ c forgotten 
what It s about, so what’s tlic use of it, ha? By the ivay 
do you wTini me to fit ^ou up wath a pair of bags?”^’ 
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Mr Lucton revealed the significant gap at the top of 
his trousers 

“Ah, I see you’Id never get into mine Well, what 
does It matter^ The game’s the thing But, xmnd you, 
a man of your age ought to take more care of his figure 
Ten minutes of exercise every mormng before your cold 
tub Thaf s what you want, my boy By the way, I’ve 
been thinking thmgs over If we wm the toss I shall 
put you m first AH you’ll need to do is to stick m and 
take the edge oflf the fast bowhng They’ve a young 
fellow named Perkins who’s really qmck for three overs 
And you’Id better field silly mid-on when I bowl 
They’ve one or two hardish hitters, and it finghtens 
these ^^llage lads when the fielders stand in to them ” 
Mr Lucton’s heart sank He had been hopmg to be 
put m last and to be allowed to hide his lamentable 
fieldmg somewhere in the deep 
“It’s a long time since I played cncket,” he timidly 
suggested “ So if you don’t nund ” 

The old man nodded approvmgly 
“That’s It, that’s it I Imew you wouldn’t Frightens 
the hfe out of ’em You didn’t hear a gong, did you? 
It’s tune we had luncheon Just nng the beU, wll you^ ” 
Mr Lucton tugged at a porcelam beU-pull He heard 
the wires scrape, but no followmg tinkle Yet, somehow 
or other, the signal must have been conveyed, for a 
moment later, a flustered old woman m a white apron 
and a cap with streamers announced that luncheon was 
served 

The old gentleman certainly did himself well The 
food, for which Mr Lucton felt himself more than 
ready, was dehcious a dish of Wye trout, fhed golden- 
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brown in oatmeal, a homc-curcd ham, golden too, 
which tlic parson carved wafcr-tliin willi a knife worn 
fine by half-a-century of expert sharpening; cream 
cheese, watli crisp, but not overgrown, lettuce, and 
home-baked bread, made of stone-ground flour from 
Kington’s mill and barm from tlic brewery at Builth 
In addition to tlus, the old man had brought up from 
the cellar a bottle of Chateau Laiour, which, wlulc he was 
changing, had been set out in a basket on the sunny 
dining-room wndow-sill to acquire the perfect degree 
of mellomiess. He was reasonably proud of his cellar. 

“Thought tlic occasion wortliy of a bottle, my boy, 
ha’’’ he said. “It’s not cvciq day one has the pnvilcgc 
of losin’ a fish m water as low and clear as tliat ” 

The wane was, in fact, ratlier abo\c Mr Lucton’s 
palate, but he drank more tlian his share of it gratefully, 
m tlic hope of raising lus courage to face tlic ordeal that 
lay ahead The old man talked of notlimg but ’varsity 
cricket — a subject in wluch Mr Lucton’s cntliusiasm 
exceeded lus know ledge Out of respect for his guest’s 
supposed origins, he spoke mostly of Oxford. 

“\Vcrc H K. Fostci and Charles Fry up m your day’ 
No, no, what am I thinking of’ Tlicy must be a bit 
older than "jou But Tip Foster might have been tlicre 
He was the best of die bunch. A tcrnble tragedy, diat! 
I must look you up in ^Vlsdcn. . 

It w'as fortunate Uiat, whateicr questions he asked, 
lie never waited for answers, cheerfully accepting the 
certainty tliai he couldn’t hear diem. It w-as for this 
reason and no other that — widi tactful smiles and non- 
committal muticrings and emphatic nods of assent to 
even thing that wasn’t a quc«tion — Mr Lucton contrived 
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to Steer clear of the huimhating dinouement which he felt 
was his due By the end of the meal, indeed, the 
admirable claret had done its work so thoroughly that 
he no longer feared it The old man was so gay and 
confiding, so pleased by the prospect of a close game, 
that it would have been unkmd to disillusion him, and 
as long as this Dutch courage lasted he felt himself fit to 
face any fast bowler m the world 

Unluckily, it didn’t last nearly so long as he had 
hoped, and by the time they reached the pavihon its 
effect had completely evaporated' In this new hght 
the whole scene — the church with its elms, the finendly 
rectory, the green width of the field m the middle of 
which the wickets had already been pitched — assumed 
the threatemng atmosphere of a bad dream His host, 
who had left him for a moment to talk with his parson 
fhend, the opposmg captain, returned to startle him 
out of this unhappy state 

“I’ve won the toss,” he said “Hurry up and get 
your pads on, and see that you get a good pair of gloves 
that fellow Perkins is playing I’m glad you’re here to 
take the first ball, my boy My fhend Hallows, the 
Vicar of Fehndre, who’s our regular Number One, 
ain’t turned up Been off fishm’ this week-end Car 
broken down, I expect ” 

If the Vicar of Fehndre’s car were anything hke 
his colleague’s, Mr Lucton reflected, that wasn’t 
improbable 

“What about boots? I’d forgotten tliat,” the old 
man was saymg 

Mr Lucton showed him that his were soled with 
crepe 
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“That’s all nght — but be careful not to slip when 
you’re running,” he said. 

Mr Lucton felt doubtful if there would be any 
running. In a blacker extension of the same nightmare 
he put on his pads and accepted a bat wliich was 
handed to lum. The umpires were out, and the opposing 
team were throwing each otlicr catches and taking them 
ivith an expertness he knew he could never emulate. 
They were so gay and careless about it that he couldn’t 
help feeling they knew his secret and were chuckling 
over his approaching discomfiture He found liimsclf 
walking out to the iwcket side by side ivitli the red-faced 
young farmer with whom they had almost collided at 
the turn in the lane. To Mr Lucton, tins journey seemed 
endless, the intcr\'cning space homblc m its emptiness 
His hands were clammy with sweat inside his batting- 
gloNcs, and tlic bat itself seemed leaden and badly- 
balanced. He heard liis companion speaking. 

“This here Jim Perkins,” he said, “ By all accounts he’s 
a proper beggar— if you’ll pardon the word, sir. They 
say he can’t last more than tlircc or four overs, but he’s 
li.ablc to bump ’em more Uian a bit, so you’ld better 
look out for some bod^-hne stuff at tlic first go-off” 

Mr Lucton would have liked to ask tins expert hoiv 
he should deal with tlie problem-, but b>’ tins time tlicy 
were nearing tJic wacket, and there was no time for 
consultation. IVith a fluttering pulse and a fcchng of 
giddiness, lie walked to tlic cre.asc and took guard 
while the oppoung captain, who looked almost as old 
as ins fnciid die rector, but w-as clean-shaven, tossed 
tlic ball to a spideiy- \ouUi witli a shock of red hair and 
cxccssivcK long arms, like an anthropoid ape’s. 
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Mr Lucton took heart at this Such a frail creature 
as this could hardly be the redoubtable Perkins, whom 
his anxious eyes had already identified m the shape of a 
black low-browed giant who spat on his hands and 
glared at him from first shp The bowler paced out a 
long run and paused for a second In the next, he had 
leapt mto the air and flung himself forward through it 
hke a high-speed projectile Mr Lucton had a momen- 
tary vision of tossing red hair and a flushed face 
twisted mto a grimace of ferocious hostihty He could 
not see the ball nor even guess at its flight until the bat 
was almost wrenched from his hands and the mvisible 
nussile went streaking away through the shps to the 
boundary From the pavihon he heard an encouragmg 
bellow “Well hit, sir' Well hit'” Four runs 
Without being aware of it, he had broken his 
duck 

The second ball was well pitched-up to the off As it 
passed, Mr Lucton made a half-hearted jab at it, only 
to discover that it had already reached the wicket- 
keeper’s hands The third, a short one, rose and whizzed 
by his left ear, the fourth shaved the seat of his trousers 
and went for four byes the ‘sporting’ wicket was 
showmg what it could do While the fielder ran to 
search for the ball in the hedge behind the boundary, 
Harry Kington advanced to the middle of the pitch 
and began to pat it sohcitously with the flat of his bat 
Mr Lucton felt it was incumbent on himself, as an 
expert, to do likewise As they stooped together, his 
partner whispered hoarsely 

“You didn’t ought to go mbbhng at them short ones,” 
he said “ If you’ll pardon my saying so, sir, you’d ought 
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to leave them alone That's \shat makes these quick 
beggars savage ” 

Mr Lucton ivas not at all sure tliat he wanted to make 
the red-headed furj' more savage than he was already. 
However, Kington, no doubt, knew what he w'as talking 
about. As for “mbbling at them short ones” — there 
w as no time to explain that all lengtlis w'crc alike to him 
and that he had no intention of hitting the ball if he 
could possibly avoid it, being engaged in tlic un- 
promising task of tr^’ing to keep it from Intting him. 
He returned to die crease determined, so far as he 
could, to leave w ell — and ill — alone. 

The trouble was diat the accursed Perkins wouldn’t 
leave hm alone The next ball, an in-swanger of winch 
he caught a bnef glimpse, appeared to be flying 
straight at the pit of lus stomach, but failed to rise, and 
— despite (or radicr because of) Ins attempts to avoid 
It — came to rest wiUi a brutal thud on the fleshy part of 
his unprotected calf llirough a blur of pain, he heard 
Jim Perkins's tnumjihant yell. 

“How’s ihatl" 

“Thank God’’’ Mr Lucton diought “Tm ouu” 

He picked up himself and the bat he had dropped, 
and started to limp away from the wicket. Hany 
Kington’s \oicc recalled lum 

“It’s all right Come back! You’re not out, sir.” 

Mr Lucton gazed at tlic umpire appealingly. 

“Look here, I was out, ^ou know. I’m perfeedy 
sure 1 was.’’ 

“If ^ou was out, rid ’a\c gu\ -jou out,” the umpire 
answered indignantly. “And if )ou think as 1 don’t 
know my job . , .” He turned on Jim Perkins. “You 
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ought to know better than go appeahng hke that, Jim 
L b w , my face' The poor beggar ’ad got ’alf way to 
square leg before you ’it ’im Backed into it that’s 
what ’e done ” 

Mr Lucton was not merely hurt but angry now The 
next ball was the last one of the over, and he had no 
mtention of waiting to let it hit him As the bowler 
hurled himself up to the crease he rushed out to meet 
him He slashed at the ball in mid-air and, to his own 
surprise, hit it 

“Come on run'” Harry Kington shouted “He’s 
bound to drop it ” 

Mr Lucton ran hke a hare In a backward glance he 
saw the ball nsmg up and up, shootmg vertically into 
the blue above the church-tower, so high that they had 
actually run one before it began to fall He was so 
entranced with the magmtude of his hit that he ran 
full tilt into the wicket-keeper, who stood waiting 
calmly for the catch, and bowled him over 

“How’s that, then^” Jim Perkins shouted again 
“Obstructing the field ” 

The umpire put up his finger 

“Well, thank heaven that’s over, anyway,” Mr 
Lucton thought 

But he knew it wasn’t over, alas ' — ^it was only 
beginmng He had stdl to face his host, to account, 
as it were, for that excellent lunch and the botde of 
Chdteau Latour Explanations? His performance ex- 
plained Itself only too clearly There was nothing he 
could say — even if it could have been heard — ^which 
would mitigate that This sohtary return to the 
pavihon seemed longer and more full of forebodmg 
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tlian his outward journey. It relieved him somewhat 
when, anxiously scanning tlic group of men on the 
boundar}'^, he distinguished the rector’s blue, black and 
white stnped blazer humedly retreating to\vard one of 
the canvas screens behind tlic wcket. For the moment 
he \souId not have to be faced after all; but Ins tlun old 
back, as he \valked away, \vas eloquent with the scorn 
and disgust Mr Lucton could see undisguised in the 
eyes of tlie players in front of him. Not that he cared 
what dicy thought of him, or needed their sympathy 
All he wanted to do was to get off his pads and sec 
what sort of a mess tliat red-headed de\al had made of 
lus calf. 

With a glo\vcnng face he limped up to the pavihon 
rails, Avhcrc the incoming batsman sat hurriedly 
tightening tlie straps of liis pads. No doubt he was the 
Vicar of Felindre, whose car had broken doivn. He 
rose, and Mr Lucton stood aside to make way for him. 
Their eyes met; and immediately Mr Lucton forgot his 
angr)' humiliation and the pain m his battered calf. 
He w.as face to face until danger once more. This 
uas tlie hook-nosed old truant wlio had presided at 
die dinner-table at Llandeun. As he stared at Mr 
Lucton Ins cruel eyes narrowed, lus nose appeared even 
more predator)', lus thin lips tmsted in a malicious 
smile. 

Hello, hello, ’ he said widi a menacing softness 
“Tlus ts a surpnse I fancy wc\c met before, sir. We 

must look into this. Yes, decidedly, ue must look into 
tlus ’ 

Met before’ I don’t know what >ou mean,” Mr 
Lucton spluttered. 

u 
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“Oh yes, yes, you do, my fhend,” the old man 
chuckled “ Ever listen in to the wireless^ ” 

One of the umpires was bawhng “Next man m, 
please' Hurry up there'” 

The parson picked up his bat 

“I look forward to seemg you later, Mr what was 
It? Mr Owen Lucton,” he said with a simster 
snule 

Mr Lucton stumped up the steps as fast as his numb 
leg would let him and entered the dressing-room A 
lantem-jawed youth, who was waiting impatiently, 
demanded his pads 

“That beggar Perkins copped you all nght by the 
look of It,” he said gloomily, gazmg at the hvid egg- 
shaped swelhng on Mr Lucton’s calf “He’s a bller, he 
IS They didn’t ought to play him, not on a hard wicket 
like this I reckon you’re lucky you’re out ” 

Mr Lucton agreed with him fervently He would 
have been luckier still, he felt, if he had never gone 
in His brmse, though the pain continued to grow 
more acute, was a negligible matter compared with 
the urgent necessity of makmg good his escape before 
Perkins had dealt with the Vicar of Fehndre according 
to his deserts His mind was divided between his anxiety 
for that wicked old man to suffer the pam and hunruha- 
tion he had suffered himself, and an even greater desire 
that he should keep up his wicket just long enough to 
allow him to disappear 

Mr Lucton was taking no chances A humed glance 
through the pavihon door showed him that the rector, 
having walked off his rage, was returning from the sight- 
screen with rapid strides There was another door. 
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fortunately, at tire back of tire dressing-room Mr 
Lucton turned and slipped through it Under cover of 
the pavilion, he ran, as fast as his legs rsould take lum, 
for a hedge that separated the cnckct-ficld from some 
sort of road. As he pushed his way tlrrough it, he heard 
from behind him a whoop of triumph rvhich made liim 
lookback. The Vicar of Fchndrc was out. Jim Perkins 
had bowled liim. He was reluming to the pawlion, 
Mr Lucton tliought, r\ith an unnatural haste. 

There rvas a ramshackle four-seater tounng-car left 
standing at the side of tire i oad Its back scat supported 
a cnckcl-bag, and tlic remainder of tlic space bclund 
was crammed with a jumble of all sorts of fislung-gcar 
and a shabby rod-bo\ painted black, witli white 
lettering. The owmer’s name was hidden by a fold of 
tarpaulin, but his address was easily legible. The 
Vicarage, Felindrc. 

At tills sight Mr Lucton was tempted of tlic Devil. 
\S''hat vengeance, he asked himself, could be more just, 
more poetic — what means of escape more swift, more 
cflcctivc than toj'ump into that car and dn\c away in 
it^ The temptation w'as grace He had very' nearly 
succumbed to it w'hen it came to lum tliat tlic mere 
fact of his liacing entertained sucli a lawless idea was 
a sign of pamc. So far, in his travels, he had never 
transgressed the law'. To have done so now w'ould have 
been to make his first false step, a fatal slip wluch would 
ha\c laid him open to arrest. 

That w'ould nc\cr do Already this wald proj'cct had 
wasted \nluablc time Glancing over tlic hedge, he 
saw tliai the \Tcar of Fclinrirc had not returned to 
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the pavihon to take off his pads, but had made a bee- 
line for his friend Now he was talking vehemently and 
waving his bat, while the other old man hstened with 
his hand to his ear In another moment they were both 
of them hurrying towards the pavilion Mr Lucton’s 
rmnd worked swiftly He knew his legs were no match 
for a motor-car — not even for such an old car as this 
He must make pursmt impossible On the near side, he 
found that the bonnet was tied down with stnng, on the 
other, fortunately, it was free He lifted it humedly and 
turned off the petrol-tap — ^none too soon, for already the 
old men had searched the pavilion and were emergmg, 
hot on his scent, from the dressing-room door at the 
back As he raised his head, they caught sight of him 
over the hedge 

“There he is!” the Rector roared “He’s getting 
into your car ” 

Mr Lucton refastened the bonnet and ran Lookmg 
back from a distance of fifty yards, he saw his late host 
bent double m the dusty roadway, ivresthng with the 
crank, while the Vicar of Fehndre shouted encourage- 
ments and instructions from the dnving-seat Remem- 
benng his lunch and the Chdteau Latour, Air Lucton’s 
conscience was troubled He hoped to goodness the 
poor old boy wouldn’t strain himself He would have 
hked to explain that aU this excited labour was useless, 
that, until some expert discovered the tumed-off petrol- 
tap, they would not start that car if they toiled till 
doomsday 

But this was no time for scruples or sentiment With 
a parting glance of triumph rmngled with commiseration, 
he ran, limping, on his way past the church, past the 
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hospitable rector)’, past tlic village police station — 
where the back-\’icw of a red-necked constable, digging 
potatoes m his shirt-sleeves, made him slacken Ins pace — 
out on to a tortuous road which, so far as it had any 
direction, appeared to be heading for tlie blue line of 
tlic Radnorslurc moors. 

It was only when he had pressed along tliis for a 
couple of miles and gradually recovered his equanirmt)’, 
that Mr Lucton began to feel somctliing ivas wrong, or 
at any rate, missing. What he missed was tlic com- 
pamonablc weight of the bulging rucksack, nliich he 
had left hanging from the hat-stand in tlic hall at the 
Rectory. This lapse, as he quickly realized, was not 
compromising. There ivas notiung inside tlie rucksack 
connected witli liimsclf, and nothing of interest — unless 
that word could be justly applied to tlie Kew Poem 
of Alistair Shici. He could imagine die shocked be- 
wilderment of the tw’O old men w’hcn they read them 
Tins was the first laughable feature he had been able 
to c.\tract from a distressing episode 

Not tliat he felt much like laughing even now’. His 
left leg w'as beginning to stiffen. Turning up tlic 
trouser, he found it black from tlic fold of tlic knee to the 
ankle, and so swollen that he could hardly bend it. 
Much as he disliked the idea of another mountain 
ad\ cniurc, he had determined, at tlie first opportunity, 
to malvC for tlic moors Now he knew that climbing, or 
even rough walking, would be impossible, it was as 
much as he could do to keep going on a lev cl road. His 
best plan, he decided, w’ould be to tiy’ to scrounge a lift 
from a passing lony or motor-car, to start ‘hitch-hiking,’ 
as thev called it. So far, he had fell like congratulating 
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himself that, on this obscure road, there was httle chance 
of encountering a hving soul, much less a motor-car 
Now he would have thanked his stars for the sight of one 
Dunng this exciting afternoon the hours had shpped 
by insensibly, the sun was already dechmng By this 
time his brmsed leg had become so stifif and painful that, 
m spite of the meagre distance he had covered, he felt 
he would have to give m He sat down on the roadside 
and looked at his watch It had stopped Perhaps he 
had forgotten to wind it — he couldn’t remember — but by 
the height of the sun he judged it must be at least five 
o’clock In another hour or so, he reflected, the cricket 
match would be over, and some knowmg yokel would 
have managed to make the car start Even more 
probably, the parson would have called out the shirt- 
sleeved constable 

He pulled himself pcunfully to his feet and limped on 
for a mile or so Now the road was beginmng to chmb, 
and each lift of his leg made him wince 
“When I get to the top of this hiU,” he consoled 
himself, “I shall look for a dnnk of water and settle 
down for the mght in the bracken somewhere By 
to-morrow the swelhng may have gone down a bit ” 

Francis Brett Young, 
Mr Lucton's Freedom 



EXERCISES IN COMPREHENSION, 
APPRECIATION, AND COMPOSITION 

I Duel in the Mountains 

I. John Buchan gives life to his narratiic by using 
icchnical terms; you feel that he is actually there, climbing 
the heights uilli these men He speaks of a chimney, the 
lower pitches, overhang, and a traverse In addition, he 
makes use of some technical terms which arc used also by 
sailors. Find these terms in a dictionary' and say what 
they mean. 

2 Explain by any means you choose what is meant by 
a rlc/i, a fissure, and scree Imagine that the person to whom 
you arc giving your explanations is unfamiliar with moun- 
t.ainous country' 

3 How would tou distinguish a nose of rock from a 
gendarme of rock? Tlic words arc used not m a literal but 
in a figuratuc sense, but m what way arc they appropriate 
hcrc^ 

Couloir and come arc words used to name parts of a 
mountainous distncU What do they mcan^ 

4 John Buchan gives colour and emphasis to his writing 
He spe.aks of Hannay’s cold fury* Tlic Mackray tops, 
he tells us, arc like dull amcthvsts The route back looks 
stcrUy impossible He worIvS uith a maniac's fury The 
rope IS rating on the sharp brink bc\ond the chimney 
The calm which comes o\cr the scene is a desperate choltrg 
calm 

Find other examples of this widncss ofexpreswon 

5 \Vhich parts of the narraluc do you find to lie the 
most exciting^ Give reasons for your choice 

6. \Vhat base you learnt .about the character of Richard 
Hannav’ 

7 * Would %ou say that the aljovc account is fact or 
fiction? Perhaps son will be able to develop an .argument 
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m favour of ather opinion, but be sure to support your 
opinion with reasons 

8 Suggest some reasons why John Buchan asks a senes 
of questions in the fourth paragraph Where else does he 
use this device, and for what purposes^ 

9 Notice that the story is not unfolded merely as neirra- 
Uve We are jicrmitted to hear Hannay speak, just as we 
are taken nght into his very mind to see what problems 
his bram had to contend wath 

Consider the words Hannay uttered aloud Do you 
think them appropnate to a man m these circumstances? 
Why (or why not) ^ 

10 Notice how John Buchan makes skilful use of his 
paragraphs Instead of packmg too much into a paragraph, 
he bmlds up his account by concentrating on a particular 
aspect of his story 

Thus, in the second paragraph, he wishes to give a vivid 
impression of Hannay’s senous injury He begins with the 
words homd mess 

What other similar expressions does he use in this para- 
graph, and what is the total effect^ 

Find other examples from the passage where he gives 
added strength and vividness to his story 


2 The Wooden Horse 

1 In what way was this stratagem particularly clever^ 

2 Eric Wilhams uses some techmeal terms — e g , shoring 
and datum mark Explain the action and purpose of 
shoring 

Without using a dictionary or encyclopeedia, say what 
you think is the meaning of datum mark 

3 Explain the exact difference between digging and 
excavating 

4 What techmeal difficulties did the tunncllers have to 
overcome^ How did they overcome them? 
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5 On several occasions Erie Williams makes lut of 
slang. I low far do jou consider him to be justified in 
doing so’ 

6 Express some of the slangj’ cxjircssions in more correct 
English What change would this make m the telling of 
die story’ 

7 The paragraphs arc quite short One consists of a 
single short sentence. Trv die effect of combining five or 
si\ of these short paragraphs into one longer and fuller 
paragraph 

Comment on the effect of the change you ha\c made 

8 In what important respects docs tins stoiy differ from 
that of the Wooden Horse of Troy’ 

9. After escaping from the prison camps Ni^c’ and John 
manage to reach freedom Describe in 7 our ''wn words 
their actual escape through the tunnel 


3 Escape into Spain 

1. Erom where do you dunk Bngadicr Hargest obtained 
the pass, and how was the signature of a high-ranking 
German officer obtained’ 

2. The Biigadicr had a p.nckcd lunch consisting mainly 
of bre id .and wine Wliy did they not gi\c him a Thermos 
flask of tea’ 

3 Wh.al csidcncc is dicrc of the attitude of the French 
to the Germans at this period’ 

4 What is meant b) the black marhP W'hat circum- 
stances in die stor)' encouraged the dc\ clopmcni of a black 
market? 

5 Patriotism was prominent among the motnes that 
induced Bri^dicr Hargest to escape from the prison camp 
in Il.ds. W'hat other CN.amplcs of patriotism do sou find 
in tlic stoiy ? 

G Tlicrc IS a saving that “Patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel ’’ W^hat do you dunk tins ca>mg mc.ans’ 

11* 
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7 From your answers to Questions 5 and 6 discuss what 
patriotism really means, and what Nurse Edith Cavell 
meant when she said, “PatnoUsm is not enough ” 

8 Notice that Brigadier Hargest does not relate a plain 
narraUve and nothmg else He pauses to look at the 
scenery and to pass on the impressions he leccived from 
It 

Which parts of the scenery did he find most attractive^ 

9 He also introduces dialogue Which characters do you 
hear speaking, and what is the effect of your bemg permitted 
to hear their actual words, just as they were spoken, mstcad 
of having them m reported speech ^ 

10 Write a short composiUon on The Joy of Freedom 
You may treat the subject m whatever way you wish 


4 An Arab Banquet 

1 From this narrative you receive a very different 
impression of the Arabs from the one obtained in reading 
P G Wren’s Beau Geste Give some reasons for this difference 
of attitude 

2 In what ways is Arab etiquette {a) similar to, [b) 
different from our own? 

3 In what ways do their methods of cooLmg differ from 
ours^ 

4 Do you (or do you not) like the idea of communal 
feedmg^ Remember that when you have a meal in a 
restaurant it is hardly the seune kind of communal feeding 
as descnbed by T E Lawrence Give reasons for your 
attitude to feeding m this way 

5 From the story, what do you learn about Arab 
dress? 

6 In the last paragraph but one the word nice is used 
m the sense of ‘particular’ or ‘discriminating’ In what 
ways was Lawrence ‘mce’ during the banquet^ On what 
occasion did he cam disapproval? 
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7 Tlic paragraphs arc approximately of the same length 
Suggest some reasons for this 

8, In what respects docs the way in which tins narrative 
IS given dificr from the two previous passages’ 

9 If you had not been told tliat T. E. Lawence was 
relating facts and P C ^Vrcn was waiting fiction, how 
might ^ou haMi discovered that this was so’ 

10 Narrate as interestingly as you can the story’ of a 
meal (or banquet) you once had in the company of a large 
number of people Choose your central incident and build 
up your account so as to lead up to it, so that it will have 
the greatest prominence or emphasis 


5 Pursuit bv Night 

t. ^Vhat precautions did David take to safeguard the 
jewels’ 

a ^Miy do y oii (or do y ou not) feel inclined to continue 
reading the storv from tlic point where the extract Icav’cs 
ofP 

3. \Nniat docs die story’ tell you about Soudi Afnean 
animals and their habits’ 

In what ways do the features of this countrvsidc 
dificr fioin ours’ 

5 What advantages did David have’ Wliat risks and 
dangers did he hav'c to face’ 

6 John Buchan introduces a number of Afrikaans w ords m 
this book Why docs he do this’ Do thev annoy v'ou or do 
thev make the story more intcrcsiing’ If so, in what wav ’ 

7. On what occasions did David have to rely on his 
observation and judgment’ 

8 Whit do y ou Icam of die kinds of bonks John Buchan 
had read’ (Ifvou read about him in l 17 :o If'ar H 7 o, rcmcm- 
buing that he died in Jgto, you will also get a good idea 
w hriT and w hy he read th'^m ) 
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9 Wnte a descnptivc passage in which you trace the 
changes of colour as dawn comes into the sky 

10 Write a descnptive composition about a starry 
mght 


6 Casualties among the Camels 

1 Notice the vivid way in which Peter Flemmg makes 
use of imagery 

fal June opened with a mllatn's smile 

(b) The snow plastering his mexpressive face 

(c) A dead, ravaged star wheehng in the cold gulf of 
space. 

(d) the quilted tree-tops of a world below a dot\Ti 
In each of tlie above examples Peter Fleming has 

transferred from its usual context a word or expression 
which now becomes strikmgly vivid m its new association 
Thus we are famihar with the viUam’s crafty smile m 
melodrama June is usually a pleasant month during 
which we say that the sun smiles on us Tlie notion of a 
Viliam’s smile is that this particular June wore a cruel, 
curming snule, for she well knew the desperately bad 
weather conditions awaiting the travellers 

In the same way, work out the idea of transference in 
{b), (c), and (d) 

2 Comment on the picturesque m these expressions 

a immature pageant of despair 
{b) the iron floor of the valley 

3 He uses his descriptive words with great skill What 
do die foUowmg words mean, and with which nouns are they 
used? 

cerulean, redundant, lowering, resigned, banal, rapacious, 
imperious, inclement, dun, facetious, exiguous 

4 Find from a classical dictionary the kind of task 
performed by Sisyphus 

AVhat IS meant bv a Sisyphean advance'^ 
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Comment on the appropriateness of the expression a 
Si^'phcan advance as used m this context 

5 Explain tlic geographical terms 

shingle, pass, shoulder, pinnacle, plateau, gulf, gully, col, 
tableland, altitude, blujf 

6 The writer makes effective and sometimes humorous 
use of the Ir^Tihcn' 

{a) Tlic pleasure was short-lived 

{b) The camels began to drag on their head-ropes 

(c) The camel’s wool was coming off m expectation 
of a summer non-existent up here. 

(d) Camels , thrown away as if they had been half- 
smoked cigarettes 

(e) The dusk was none of those dungs but hard and 
drab and whads-dic-usc 

(/) Our grin-and-bcar-it grumbling had become the 
flimsiest of fa<;adcs 

(g) Young men m deserts do dwell on sentimcntahrcd, 
givcn-awa\-ivith-thc-Chnstmas-numbcr pictures of their 
natn'c land 

Trom the above examples, say what you have noticed 
about the different uses of the 11)^1100 For instance, which 
of the abo\c word-groupings seem natural and inevitable 
and which aic forced, c\cn though the effect may be 
plc.Tsing^ 

(Some fifi> >cars ago printers ]iut now-a-dqys and never- 
ihc-lrss, whereas to-day sou ne\er 'cc them hvplicnrd ) 
^\hlch words in the passage do "jou consider might well 
have been printed either as one word or \Mth a Inphcn^ 

7. From example 6 (g) .abme )ou will notice that Peur 
Fleming's cxpcncncc is dint the thoughts of trasellcrs in 
remote countries frequendv return to their own land, 
Wh^ docs he use the word sentmenlcl to express their 
thoughts’ 

fl F-xpress more simpK 

(rt) For hours I had been marshalling my exiguous 
vorabularx into a denunciation of their conduct. 
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(b) Tlicir knowledge that I w’as unacquainted with 
their language had never yet curbed their volubihty 
(e) I did not feel equal to coping with twenty minutes 
of expostulation 

(d) I wished to convey a bald and rudimentary rebuke 
(«) The cogency of my rebuke was unlikely to be felt 
Since some of Peter Flemmg’s sentences are capable of 
being expressed more simply, give some reasons why he 
did not write in this simple form 

9 Give some examples where Peter Flemmg’s thoughts 
return to everyday life in his own country, England 

10 At what points in the story is your sympathy for the 
ammals most keenly felt^ 

1 1 Trace the changes of Peter Flermng’s feehngs during 
this journey in mountainous country 


7 The Tiger smiled 

1 Explain the meanings of the following geographical 
terms 

ravine and depression 

2 In what ways would you distmguish the following from 
one another 

raaine, gorge, vallgi, depression, dell, and gulch'^ 

3 What is a glissade'^ What does it mean “to ghssadc 
down a shde^’’ 

4 Like Peter Fleming, Jim Corbett uses homely illus- 
trations 

I can best desmbe the rock as a giant school slate 

From the story find some other examples 

5 What IS the usual meamng of the word clutch'^ When 
you are speaking of eggs, what d^oes a clutch mean? 

6 Define as accurately as you can tlie foUowmg words 

receptacle, muzzle, stock, detour 

Which of these words has more than one meamng? 
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7 \Vhat do the following desenpuve words mean 

deep-throated, paralysed, exaggerated, tangible, imperative, 
mottled 

With which other words did the writer use them^ 

8 \Vhat does it mean if you do something 

involuntarily, instinctively, or perceptibly'^ 

9 What IS tlie meaning of the picturesque expression, 
cut the threads of her own 

10 This writer uses the dash fairly often 

(fl) Not a satisfactory reason, unless one assumes — 
without any reason — Uiat she had selected me for licr 
dinner 

(b) Tlic rock stood up — not quite perpendicularly 
— on one of its long sides 

(c) As I stepped clear of this giant slate I looked 
behind me over my right shoulder and — looked 
straight into tlic tigress’s face 

(rf) Only a httle further now* for the muzzle to go, 
and the tigress — who had not once taken her eves 
off mine — was still looking up at me, wnth the 
pleased cxqircssion sull on her face 

(e) The shears that had assisted her to cut the 
tiircads ofsixt\-four human lives — the people of the 
district put the number at twice the figure — had, 
while the game was in her hands, turned, and cut 
the thread of her ow n life 

(f) For three long periods, extending o%cr a whole 
year, I had tried — and tried hard — to get a shot at 
the tigress, and had failed. 

In vliich of the above examples is the dash used for putting 
ideas as it were in brackets^ Wliat kind of information is 
put into these brackets or ‘parentheses’’ 

WTicrc docs Corbett use dashes for the purpose of 
emphasis’ 

In which sentence docs he use the dash for dramatic 
fficct’ Fxactlv what kind of dramatic effect is he seeking’ 

Wierc would commas, usetl in pairs, ha\c done just as 
well as the dashes’ Wliv’ 
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By what other methods, besides usmg pairs of commas 
and pairs of dashes, does he indicate a parenthesis^ 

11 Towards the end of the passage he summarizes 
certain disadvantages which proved to be substantial 
advantages 

Hoiv far do you agree that such a summary is desirable? 

12 Matter for Discussion 

(a) Supierstitions (What example is there in the 
story^) 

(i) Nightmares (Their possible causes and their 
being so readily forgotten ) 

(c) Close shaves (Why are they remembered for 
long afterwards^) 

(i/) Reaction after danger (Possible causes of the 
feehng of being bereft of all energy ) 

(<) The attractiveness of the unknotvn hereafter 
(Valhalla and the Happy Hunting Grounds ) 


8 Among the HEAD-HturrERs 

1 Comment on the way in which this passage opens 

2 A feature of this passage is the alternating of very short 
paragraphs with longer, more substantial ones There is 
no regularity about this, of course, but you should be able 
to give some reason why there is this great variation in the 
length of consecutive paragraphs 

3 Examine some of the short paiagraphs Suggest 
reasons ivhy the writer kept them to tins length 

4 Find out what you can about the Dyaks and their 
customs Mention some of their racial characteristics 

5 Make a drawing of what you think a Dyak long-house 
looks like It IS a commumty dwelling Why is it hfted so 
far above the ground? 

6 In what ways do these people grow food, hunt, and 
piovide home comforts^ 
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7 Describe how European ideas of beauty differ strikingly 
ftom those of the Dyaks. 

8 Tlic word Tuan is used by the natives of Southern 
Asia with almost the same meaning as the South African 
native gives to Baas (Boss) Tuans arc regarded as pco]ilc 
of importance Notice, too, that Resident is spelt with a 
capital letter ^Vhy^ 

9 Halliburton is polite to his hosts lie is deliberately 
understating when he says, “Our long-house w.as not a 
model of sanitation ” 

Such understating is also a British characteristic 

If you can, give some further examples and find the name 
of this particular figure of speech It is curious tliat this 
understating may become quite an cficctivc way of 
exaggerating. 

10 What expressions used by the autlior would lead you 
to lichcvc that lie was an American? 

11 "What evidence is there that Koh was both vengeful 
and superstitious? 

12 Some of the humour in this stor> is gnm, cspcciallv 
where he is explaining, through the interpreter, some of 
the characteristics of the ‘magic bird ’ Gne some examples 
of this gnm humour 

13 ^Vlltc a short story' entitled The FoAe If you wish, 
\ou may base \our ideas on the opening paragraphs of this 
extract from 77 ie Fljwg Carpel 

14^ Continue the story' bv willing an account of the 
first flight taken by these chieftains of Bomto. 

15 Describe in your ow'n words a glider to somebody 
who ha': never seen nnv’ aircraft 


9 DscArn inoM Eavoxx 

I. Notice the simphcitv of the waiter’s vocabulary'. It is 
suit.ablc for a talc of peasant folk. A number of the sentences 
begin with ArJ or Bui, perhaps because this is suggestive of 
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the slow thoughts of peasants who think out one idea at a 
tune, tnen pause before adding an additional thought, 
which, to them, is of such weight as to need an additional 
sentence 

Find examples to illustrate both these ideas 

2 The direct of the southern Chinese sounded brittle 
and sharp to Wang Lung What kind of sound is a bntde 
sound 

Would you agree with the idea that people should always 
aim at standard speech and should try to get rid of all trace 
of dialect? Give reasons for your opmion 

3 Why did the simple Chinese folk call a railway engine 
a “fire-wagon”? 

4 Note the pleasing grace of some of the expressions 

(a) their small feet fitting neady to the stones 
{b) and sleep overcame them with fullness 

In what ways may these expressions be considered 
picturesque^ 

5 Comment on the writer’s way of unfolding her story, 
and in particular consider her use of dialogue interspersed 
with descnptive matter 

6 The author makes use of some interesting comparisons 

hanging lips like a camel’s mouth, 
clung like fleas to a dog’s back, 
as big as a small pond 

Comment on the appropriateness of these expressions 
In particular, explain how they add vividness to your 
understanding what is being descnbed 

7 Pearl Buck gives some picturesquely simple detail 
For instance, Wang Lung was astomshcd to see the land 
whirl by as he peeped through the ‘ holes in the side of the 
wagon ’ Fmd some other instances of his simplicity of 
character 

8 “Give me begging!” How far do you agree that this 
was sound advice in these crrcumstances^ 

9 What particular features of the people’s lives make 
you feel (a) attracted by them, {b) sympathetic towards 
them? 
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10 What evidence docs the passage give about Wang 
Lung’s frugality? 

1 1 O-lan was Wang Lung’s wife Formerly she had 
been a slave. What contnbution did she make to her 
family’s comfort^ 

12 From the passage what do you learn of these difTcrem 
aspects of life in Cluna? 

means of transport; means of trading, arts and crafts, 
communal feeding, charity 


10 Six Men, One Raft — and Sievres' 

1 The author is accurate in his choice of \\ords In 
what connexions does he speak of \oracity, indentation, 
and humiliation? 

He uses the descriptive words crestfalkn and spiritless To 
what docs he apply these words’ W’liat meaning is he 
convc)nng by doing so? 

In what connexion does he use the phrases unspeakably 
foolish, involuntaiy swim, and blind frenzy'? 

2 What kind of movement is cxprc'^cd by scunying'^ 
^Vhat IS the meaning of inimical'^ Explain the appropriateness 
of the plmascs cold-blooded appendage and bubbling oier with 
humour 

3 Explain tlie exact differences m the meanings of the 
following words: 

quiet, crestfallen, apathetic, paralysed 

4 What fish arc named in the storv ’ WTat kinds of bait 
attract them’ Why do men iry to catcli these fish in 
particular’ 

5 From vour ov\ti obscrv'ation mention some of the 
{>cculir*TUics of tailing birds \Miy did these men regret 
the loss of tlicir parrot? 

C For v.hai different purposes does man use the skin of 
animals’ Giv c examples For w hat purposes is the plumage 
of birds used bv man’ 
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7 “ Familianty breeds contempt ” This expression is so 
concise and true that it has become a proverb Explam 
Its meamng How far do you consider it to be always 
true? 

8 In the same way, examine the truth of the proverbs 
“Look before you leap”, “He who hesitates is lost”, 
“Nothing venture, nothmg gam”, “Take the bull by the 
horns ” 

9 Write an account of a narrow escape you once had 

10 Suggest some reasons why (a) people in general 
keep dianes, and (i) these men in particular kept one 

1 1 For what reasons do seafarers dread sharks? 

12 Why IS puUmg animals’ tails regarded as an inferior 
form of sport? 


11 The Last March 

1 For what different purposes did Captam Scott keep 
a diary durmg his expedition? 

2 What difficulties (a) foreseen, {b) unforeseen, were 
experienced by the Polar party on their last march? 

3 What are cairns'^ Why had caims been set up along 
their routed 

4 What 13 there to show the great loyalty that these men 
had for one another^ 

5 On several occasions Captain Scott refers to Provi- 
dence What IS his attitude to Providence? 

6 Which appear to you to be the greatest moments in 
this story of human endurance? Give reasons for your 
answers 


IQ The Human Gun-darriaoe 

I The story of Caspar Ruiz is told by a general whom 
he hcis captured How does the punctuation indicate that 
It 13 somebody relating his actual experiences^ 
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0. WHiat impressions have you formed of the man who is 
telling tlie story? Give reasons for your ansvser 

3 ^\^lat have you learnt of the character, skill, and 
aims of Caspar Ruiz? 

4. Notice that at the beginning of this passage the para- 
graphs arc long This is for the purpose of narrating the 
story' Why arc tlic three opening paragraphs followed by 
a sequence of short ones? 

5. WTcn later in the passage Conrad again uses longer 
paragraphs, for what purposes docs he do so? 

6 Show how' Conrad leads up skilfully to the tragic 
climax of this stoiy'. \Miat good qualities of Caspar Ruiz 
arc revealed at the end of the narrative? 

7 What purposes arc served by revealing these good 
qualities at tliat particular stage of the storv’? 

8 \Miat IS tlicrc in the story to justify the term lamentabU 
when applied to tlic history of the world? How far do vou 
agree w ith this point of vaevs ? 

9 \S 1 iat tacucs were used bv (a) the defenders, (i) tlic 
attackers of the fort? 

10 Read once again the paragraph beginning “Suddenly 
he jumjicd up “ (p 123) Show how Conrad uses 
sentence structure to bring out the fact that Caspar Ruiz 
was seriously perturbed 

It' 77 iorr were bizarre uords (p 123) Wiiat is the usual 
meaning of bizarre, and in what dilTcrcnt sense is Conrad 
using this adjective here? 

12. Wliat docs the passage tell you about the Indians? 
\\ Inch parts of Conrad’s description of tliem strike you as 
being most vind? 

13 Explain as accuratclv as vou can the raemings of 
these geograplnral terms. 

faothlU (p 123), gorf^e (p 127), edge t_p_ 126) 
basalt (p. butlresstnarce} (p loyl arorniVeroao 
(p. 1231, and m.irr (p 124). 

14 Use simpler wo’xls in place of the wo''d in italics. 
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but do not alter the meaning more than you can 
help 

(а) Carreras would have made use of Gaspeir Ruiz 
for his nefarious designs 

(б) Carreras decided it would answer his purpose 
better to propitiate tlie Chilian Government 

(c) Between Caspar Ruiz and the rest of incensed 
mankind there could be no commumcation, according 
to the customs of honourable warfare 

(d) Tom and faded as they were, the vestiges of 
my umform were recognized 

(«) Their hoarse voices made a vast, inarticulate 
sound, hke the murmur of the sea 

if) Caspar Ruiz had a genius for guerilla warfare 

(g) The garrison did not answer the desultoiy fire 
directed at the loopholes 

15 Notice sentence (<) above, and also the sentence My 
horse lay still as if struck by lightning 
In what ways does the lUustration make the meaning 
more vivid? Fmd some other examples where Conrad 
uses similar illustrations (whether metaphors or sundes) 
Examine the value of each example you find 


13 Green Hell 

I Notice Juhan Duguid’s effective use of imagery 

(a) His long legs rose like a gigantic peak out of the 
plain of his body 

! b) a slow musketry of snores 

c) splashing like a deer through marshland 
d) Deep pools gleamed like ciystals on a background 
of green lacquer 

Notice that sometimes he sees some vivid likeness between 
what he is describing and some action or appearance which, 
apart from the irresistible resemblance seized on, is really 
quite different. 
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In (n), wlicrc he speaks of the plain of liee-Mason’s body 
and m (i), wlicie he speaks of a mushelry of snores, he is not 
so much making a comparison as transferring an idea from 
Its usual suiToundings to quite a different one Thus tlierc 
IS almost no resemblance between a plain and a human 
body, but the idea of tlic relation between a lofty peak 
towering over a plain has been transferred to tins particular 
body So, too, m order to convey the impression of rattling 
repetition of sound, the notion of musV ctr^' is transferred to 
Bee-Mason’s snores 

Look up the terms metaphor and simile in Tlie Shorter 
Oxford English Diclionaty and say which of these figures of 
speech is used in (a), (b), (c) and {d) on page 214 

2 Give the meanings of these descriptive words, and say 
with which other words they w'uc used for adding to their 
effect: 

desecrated, shimmering, pungent, destitute, undulatory, 
supercilious, implacable (pp 133-136) 

3 Explain caicfully the difference between 

to constrict and to contort, distended and extended, and 
a fanatic and a monomaniac 

5 Explain wh'i this wood was "jo destitute of shade 

5 ^Vhat humorous remarks docs Julian Duguid make 
about his friend’s monomania^ 

6 For what reason mav contempt be said to be biting'^ 

7 ^Vhal was it that turned Bee-Mason into a fanatic’ 

0 \Vh> do ^ ou (or do ) oii not) consider photograph) to 
be an art ’ 

9 In what wavs was the anaconda (a) beautiful, {b) 
dcadK ’ 

10 \\ hat arc the an iconda’s means of attaci ’ 

ti What was botli humorous and unncctssarx* in the 
ad\icc Bee-Mason gave while the photograph was being 
talcn’ 

12 The Ccnq'iistadors were the Spamdi and Portuguese 
who made a conquest of Central and South America over 
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four centuries ago in what ways does a map of this region 
confirm this statement^ 

What other historical reference is there in this passage? 


14 A Desperate Race 

1 Comment on the appropriateness of the metaphors 

(a) filling up Ac chasms of fife wiA nrurA and 
laughter 

(b) he took a big swaA in the everang’s enter- 
tainment 

2 What induced Mr to tell the story of A Desperate 

Race? 

3 Which parts of Ae story Ad the auAence find difficult 
to beheve^ 

4 Why, if Aey found this story incredible, did Aey allow 
him to conunue to the end? 

5 Sometimes the narrator indulges in slang, on Ac 
other hand, he sometimes uses expressions with so htcrary 
a flavour Aat they are harAy in keeping with his story 

Give examples of boA kinds of expressions and put Aem 
into more acceptable Enghsh 

6 If you were to substitute the expressions you have 
written in answering Question 5 mstead of Aose used by 
Ae auAor, would Ae way of telling Ac story be unproved^ 

7 What evidence is Acre Aat Ac period of Ae story was 
neiAer Ac present day nor even fifty years ago? 

8 Some of Ae paragraphs end in inverted commas and 
others do not, even Aough Ae story is being told Why is 
this? 

9 For what purpose, other Aan indicating direct 
speech, does this writer use double quotation marks? 

10 He sometimes uses smgle quotation marks For what 
purpose docs he do so? 
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15 Shootino the Rapids 

1 Notice these cvamples of word-formation 

ground (used as a name) 

io ground (used to express an action) 

grounding (a word of both description and action) 

aground (aw ord expressn e of both manner and place) 

2 In one place Harold Bindloss makes his picture 
impressive by a sequence of three descriptive words 

The landscape was monotonous, sombre, and forbidding 
To make them even more imprcssi\c he concludes a para- 
graph with them In the same paragraph he achieves 
emphasis by changing the normal order of the words Give 
examples of this 

3 The passage aliout shooting the rapids has some 
excellent examples of the cfrcctive use of participles as 
descriptive words Participles express both action and 
description. 

streaking the angr)' waters with a silver track 
swirling along the stony beach m lines of foam 
a shimmering hare of spray 
a meaning look 

the daunting thing was that Driscoll loolcd afraid 
the gleaming spra> -cloud got rapidly nearer 
the watering mist 

llic above arc all Present Participles 
His ga/e was fixed and horrified 
Tlicrc was ground for bting daunted 
Steve is badlv rattled 
swollen In’ n cited half-siiamped snow 
n far-shaped rock 

The above arc Past Participles Which of them give more 
of desenpUon tlian of action? 

4 Bv any means vou rlioosc, explain exaeth vliat is 
done in making these movements. 

io lurch, to plunge, to suerxe, to brace onnelf to xitdrl, 
to head a care*, to male hea'^ agir,r,s! a current 
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5 Comment on the effectiveness of boiled m the sentence 

The current boiled m fierce rebound 

6 Arrange these words m order of mcreasmg intensity, 
and explain their different meamngs 

turmoil, upheaval, eddy 

7 What IS the difference between spray and foam? 

8 Give the meamngs of the geographical terms 

shoal, current, reef, the rapids, crest, a belt afforest 

9 Discuss whether the words m itahcs are necessary or 
not 

(a) revolving eddies, (6) the savage austerity of the 
wilderness 

10 Explam how fear (or alarm) may become contagious 

n At one pomt m the passage we read of men with 

steady nerves, later we are informed that Thirwell’s nerves 
tingle Trace the course of Thirwell’s emotions as this story 
IS unfolded 

12 Think of as many differences as you can between 
paddhng a canoe and rowmg a boat 

13 Describe, to a fnend who has not seen it, a waterfall 
which has impressed you with its magnificence or its 
beauty 

14 Relate the story of a canoe which was caught m an 
eddying current, swept over a weir, and overturned 


16 The Grim, Gallant Story of Comogk the Eskimo 

1 Draw a picture of a typical Eskimo outside his home 
Pay particular attention to his clothing 

2 What eqmpment do Eskimos need m order to make 
life endurable m those regions^ 

3 What hvmg creatures, other than human, are seen in 
those Arctic wastes^ 
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4 Comment on the wfe’s method of making a calendar 

5 AVliat contrasts arc there between summer and rvmtcr 
m the land of the Eskimos? 

6 Compare the dcscnptive matter m tins passage wth 
that from Scott’s diary. \Vliat do you notice^ 

7 Wliat precautions against danger were taken by these 
Eskimos? 

8 What do you think is meant by j^oung ice? What 
precautions %Ncre taken m crossing it^ Why were these 
precautions necessary^ 

9 The ice IS said to growl, and the snow to smoke Why 
arc these words used in particular’ 

10 “For a long time w’c could not sleep because the land 
was so still ” Explain why the silence would not let them 
'=1ccp. 

1 1 \\ 1 iy did Gomock ha\ c to dub his w’ay against the 
dogs’ 

12 In what ways docs the story reveal Comock’s 
character’ 

13. Read tins paragraph 

\Yc started and came to a ledge jutting off from 
the cliff face upon winch we landed where, having 
climbed up some fifty feet, we sat down until as 1 
was looking through my glass at thousands of sea 
pigeons flying among the rocks of a near-by island, 
1 suddeni) saw a small boat winch, sprawling 
clunwily over a lumpy sea, was rowing toward us 

(0) W’hat is >our opinion of tins combining into a 
single sentence-paragraph the matter of the whole of 
the second paragraph of Uic stoiy ’ 

(fi) Which parts of the sentence-paragraph art 
rlumsiK expressed? 

(c) WHiv did die author take six separate sentences 
to exjiress lus ideas’ 

(</) \Viihout Irving to male only one sentence, 
combine some of the author’s short sentences into 
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more substantial ones Vary your methods of weldmg 
them together, then compare your work with the 
author’s and with the version given at the begmnmg 
of this question What do you notice^ 

14 What 13 the effect of interposing litde pieces of 
conversation into this story ^ 

15 In what ways is this story (a) gnm, (b) gallant? 

16 The story leaves off just before its most exciting and 
tragic moment The full story was broadcast by the C 


1 7 Man-hunt 

1 Find on a large-scale map the area m which the chase 
took place What geographical features m it help a hunted 
man’ 

2 Explam the meamnp of the geographical terms 
watershed, head of the vall^, glade, and headland 

3 Geoffrey Household has some mterestmg phrases 

crashed into the undergrowth, to break cover, to give a 
holla, a domnahng shadow, to lay a false scent, to draw 
him off, to jump a lorry, a nde of turf, and to lay a 
drag 

Many of these arc hunting terms Explam what they 
mean The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary will help you 

4 He makes use of a number of colloqmal expressions 

yelling blue murder, he wouldn't be able to give me any 
more ander-track stuff, this lot of police, infernally tired 

Use more exact English to express the same ideas Why 
were these slangy expressions used at all’ 

5 Near stables you may often find a raised slab of bnck 
or stone, sometimes with steps leadmg up to it This is to 
enable a ndcr to mount Think of some other similar 
expressions where the word ending in -ing docs not desenbe 
the word with which it is used but indicates a purpose 
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Thus a mounting-block is not a block which mounts, but a 
block for the purpose of mounUng 
6. What reasons have you for thinking that this fugitive 
was a good hunter and experienced in fieldcraft? 

7 Do you (or do you not) agree that Geoffrey Household 
makes his story more interesting by stopping to give re^ons 
for liis stratagems^ Illustrate your ansiver by quoting from 
the stoiy' 

8 Tlie story is told as if the writer is looking back into 
the distant past He suggests Uiat he has now becorne 
sluggish or even immobile. How are these ideas brought 
out in the passage^ 

9 “I hadn’t any luck in minor matters ” Which events 
in the story show this to be truc^ 

10 Notice the irony in tlie idea diat what his quick wits 
had regarded as ingemous, tlie more methodically minded 
^loiicc had already tliought of. WTiat was it that both he 
and the police had Uiought of? 

ti. “Tlicre arc alw'a'^'S a few wars going on and either 
side will be glad to let him indulge his pleasure and get 
some healthy exercise at the same time ” 

Tins speech is satincal — tliat is, it is full of mockery He 
IS salinnng soldiers of fortune, a vamshing race in the world 
of to-day \Wiich m ords in the above sentence are hardly to 
be taken literally? 

12 He 15 also satinring police methods “My theft had 
put me into the proper gangster pigeon hole ” The idea is 
that, as he is no gangster, the police system of filing his 
records udll mislead tlicm. 

IMiat arguments can you think of, for and against, this 
pigeon-holing of police records'^* 

13 “It cheers me to sec the healthy insolence m all I did,” 
On what other occasions docs he speak insolently about 
the police, cither as a body or individually'^' WTicrc docs 
he express some apprcaadon of Uicir skilP 

14. “Darlmcss is safety- on condition that all one’s 
enemies arc human ” 
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What does this sentence mean? How far do you consider 
It to be true? 

15 Comment on the vividness of the simile. 

dry valley bottoms like the sticks of a fan 

Comment also on the metaphors 

a bowl of woodland 

and 

great brogued boats navigating a green sea 

and 

my damp-proof citadel of luxury 

16 Artemis is another name for Diana, goddess of 
hunting She is described m poetry as “ Queen and huntress, 
chaste and fair ” 

The bloodthirsty maiden lady mentioned in the story is 
incongruously named Artemis Apart from the epithet ‘ boat- 
footed,’ what IS humorous in likening the lady to the goddess? 

17 Asmodeus, according to the Talmud, was the demon 
of vamty and dress He is called “the kmg of the devils ’’ 
In the Book of Tobit you may read how he was driven 
into Egypt by a charm made of the heart and liver of a fish 
burnt on perfumed ashes 

Why IS the name Asmodeus a smtable one to give a wild 
cat^ 

18 Dunng what time of year did this hunt take placed 
What evidence have you for your opmion? 

19 Which moment do you consider (a) the most excitmg, 
(A) the most grotesque, (r) the most amusing^ 


18 Mistaken Identity 

1 What IS there (a) attractive, (b) pathetic m the rector’s 
character^ 

2 Explam the appropnatencss of the word aystallized 
when apphed to the mmd of this particular middle-aged 
man 




